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: A Conference Class 
| THIS YEAR’S THEMES 
i Home Missions Foreign Missions 
; “lHe Crry” “THe Wortp Mission oF CHRISTIANITY” 
THE CONFERENCE DATES 
Hi ||| Hood College, Frederick, Md., July 1 to July 8 Kiskiminetas Academy, Saltsburg, Pa., July 26 to Aug. 5. 
| Bethany Park, Indianapolis, Ind., July 13 to July 19 . — Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa., July 29 to August 5 
| Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C., July 20 to July 26 Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pa., Aug. 3 to Aug. 10 
Hf ||| Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio, July 20 to July 27 Mission House, Plymouth, Wis., Aug. 10 to Aug. 1 
| i Zion Church, Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 19 to Sept. 22 
| For Information Address Rev. A. V. Casselman, D. D. 
| Department of Missionary Education, Room 417, Schaff Building, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 
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ONE BOOK A WEEK 


CHRISTIAN UNITY: A HISTORY AND 
A WARNING 


Lausanne did more than establish a new 
degree of understanding among the vari- 
communions. It gave a new impulse 
both to the preaching and practice of unity. 
The practice is going on in India, Scot- 
land, and America but it is the preaching 
and discussion of unity with which we are 
concerned is seldom that two 


ous 


here. Lt is 
really outstanding books on the same sub- 
ject come out simultaneously but it has 
happened in this case. Professor Gaius 
Jackson Slosser, of the Western Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh, gives us ‘‘ Christian 
Unity: Its History and Challenge in All 
Communions, in All Lands’’ (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.), and Dr. Peter Ainslie, of Baltimore, 
gives us ‘‘The Scandal of Christianity’’ 
(Willett, Clark & Colby). Both of these 
books are being widely discussed and are 
extremely valuable contributions to the 
growing literature on unity. 

Professor Slosson’s ‘‘Christian Unity’’ 
will long remain an invaluable book, as it 
is the first attempt to cover on a large and 
thorough scale the whole history of unity 
in the Church, from the first Council at 
Jerusalem, A. D. 49, and the First Council 
of Nicaea, A. D. 329, straight down to 
Lausanne. Nothing is omitted. The Coun- 
cil of Constantinople, Ephesus, Chalcedon, 
Constance, all the Medieval Councils, the 


THE BEST VACATION 
At the meeting of the General Synod, 


one of the pastors of one of our pro- 
gressive Churehes said to the Secretary 
of the Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion: “Last year our Sunday School 
selected one of our most efficient teachers 
and leaders of young people as a delegate 
to the Laneaster Conference. The Sunday 
School made arrangements to pay all of 
her expenses to the Conference. After 
she returned from the Conference she in- 
sisted that she be allowed to pay all of 
these expenses herself. She said that she 
had received so much personal benefit from 
the Conference and had had such a good 
time that she felt she should bear this 
expense herself, adding that it was the 
best vacation she had ever had.” 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF FUN 


The Summer Missionary Conferences are 
famous for their good times. The loca- 
tions for the Conferences are ideal, each 
one of them being a beautiful spot, in most 
instanees a fine old college campus. The 
afterneons are given over entirely to real 
recreation. Every Conference location has 
unique facilities for this very thing. Or- 
ganized play, stunts, picnies, and parties 
afford good times for everybody. To quote 
from a Chureh leader: “Many young peo- 
ple realize for the first time that religion 
and merriment are compatible, that Chris- 
tianity and joy are related, that gladness 
is God’s will for His children.” 


THE WAY OF IT ALL 
The outstanding need of the Chureh to- 
day is leadership—intelligent, progressive, 
up-to-date leadership. It is no doubt true 


Reformation Councils, on and on till we 
come to the World’s Missionary Confer- 
ence at Edinburgh, Kikuyu, Copec, Stock- 
holm and Lausanne. There we have a 
complete record of all the attempts at 
unity on the mission fields, all the attempts 
at unity among the communions in all lands 
and the achievements as well. Here are 
all the proposals made by various individu- 
als and an exhaustive study of all the en- 
evclicals on unity by the Popes. There is 
also a chapter on successful federations of 
Churches in various lands with a final 
chapter on helps and hindrances and the 
present outlook. These 500 pages are just 
packed with information and one not only 
gets the history of the movement toward 
unity but the history of the Church itself. 


Dr. Ainsle’s ‘‘The Seandal of Chris- 
tianity’’ is a very vigorous and arresting 
book. It is about the most furious blast 
against denominationalism that has ap- 
peared and has already stirred the denomi- 
nationalists to great wrath. Counter blasts 
are appearing thick and fast and were not 
Dr. Ainslie already bomb-proof there would 
be little left of him. Of course one reason 
so many are disturbed is because so much 
of what he says is true. It is never falsely 
imputed evil that riles us up; it is the 
truth. In three chapters Dr. Ainslie pic- 
tures in stinging words the blight of de- 
nominationalism, the disconnected position 
of denominationalism in the eyes of the 
modern world, the dilemma in which denomi- 
nationalism is placed when it denies, as it 
certainly does, the equality of all Chris- 
tians before God. In another chapter Dr. 


The Summer Missionary Conferences 


Ainslie shows, with some very telling il- 
lustrations, the hurt that has come and 
is coming to Christianity through denomi- 
national ‘‘vyoices.’’ In the sixth chapter 
he declares very plainly that the world 
can never be Christianized by a denomina- 
tional Christianity and in a final chapter 
on the hope we may cherish for a final eure 
of the scandal. Perhaps this chapter might 
have been a little more definite and have 
recognized the obstacles in the way a little 
more than Dr. Ainslie seem to. It is very 
well to say that we must recognize one 
another as Christians and practice brother- 
hood and cooperation. J imagine all com- 


munions would say: ‘‘We do.’’ The diffi- 
culty does not lie there. It lies in two 
radically different conceptions of the 


Church — the sacramental and evangelical 
conceptions that separate some men almost 
as widely as two different religions. Some- 
times we forget that either of these concep- 
tions in the men who hold them is Chris- 
tianity, just as fundamental as any doc- 
trine of faith. Bishop Gore has repeatedly 
said, for instance, that orders are just as 
fundamental to him as faith. Sometimes 
it seems to me that the only thing worth 
discussing now in this matter of unity is 
‘orders’? or ‘‘inter-communion’’ — they 
are the same thing. When we can settle 
that, the other things will follow. None 
of them are insuperable—not even our 
Lutheran brethren’s insistence that we 
must base the ultimate union on the doe- 
trine of justification by faith. What Chris- 
tian does not hold that doctrine? 


—Frederick Lynch. 


Conference at Bethany Park, Indianapolis 


that some people are “born leaders”, but 
it is equally true that most leaders are 


made, not born. Missionary leaders in 
particular are made by missionary train- 
ing. Efficiency in the Christian life is, for 
the most part, a matter of training. There 
must be created in the Church, as one of 
the great modern leaders of the Church 
has said, “a system of leadership training 
which will draw into the service of the 
Church of each generation an army of its 
most capable young men and women and 
train them for professional and voluntary 
service.” For the creation of missionary 
leadership, efficient and useful, the Sum- 
mer Missionary Conferences are held. For 


practical reasons, we may divide this ulti- 
mate aim of the missionary conference into 
three definite purposes. Read them over 
carefully and ask yourself if there is not 
a place for you at one of the Conferences 
this year. j 

1. To train missionary leaders who are 
in any way responsible for the missionary 
education program of their individual 
Churches. 


2. To discover those with eapacity for 
leadership and to develop such especially 
qualified persons for the highest type of 
missionary leadership by a course of in- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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WHEN IS YOUTH WELL EDUCATED? 


It would be interesting to have from our readers their 
conscientious answers to this query. It will be suggestive 
at least to consider the reply which has been made to it 
by the eminent teacher and writer, Dr. George A. Coe, 
of Columbia University, which is as follows: ‘A youth is 
well educated: (1) when he can readily use his mother 
tongue; (2) when he can think without guidance from 
others; (3) when he has general intelligence of the meth- 
ods of science and of the main achievements of science; 
(4) when he knows enough history to understand the 
achievements of man; (5) when he knows literature, mu- 
sic and art sufficiently to choose superior to inferior en- 
joyments; (6) when his interests are broad and he lives 
in a finely discriminating world; (7) when he has not 
only general culture, but a vocation; (8) when he shows 
honor, honesty, helpfulness, good will and co-operation ; 
(9) when he develops loyalties to family, country and 
Church; (10) when he knows how to worship.” And to 
these ten requirements, Dr. Coe adds the desire and pur- 
pose to make social changes, as an essential part of the 
equipment of a well educated youth, 

Having read carefully this list, one can scarcely avoid 
asking another interesting question, namely: How many 
American youths today can properly be classed as well- 
educated, if these criteria are to be accepted? It is our 
personal conviction that, except for the last two men- 
tioned, the young folks of our time probably excel those 
of former generations. But in the development of the high- 
est loyalties to home, state and Church, and in the cultiva- 
tion of the art of worship, we cannot but feel the sense 
of lamentable failure. The great problem of our time, 
as it appears to us, is to strengthen these elements in Dr. 
‘Coe’s well-drawn picture of the well-educated man, which 
he mentions last, but which are by no means least. In- 
deed, they are basic and absolutely essential. 


In his notable address at our General Synod, Dr. Hugh 
Magill, Executive Secretary of the International Council of 
Religious Education, stressed the epoch-making report just 
issued by a Committee of the most eminent representatives 
of the American public school system on “the objectives of 
education,” in which they mentioned these four: (1) the 
knowledge of self; (2) the knowledge of nature; (3) the 

_ knowledge of society; (4) the knowledge of God. It will 


be a great day indeed when it is once fully recognized by 
the State as well as the Church that a system of education 
which does not include a knowledge of God as one of its 
major objectives is inevitably inadequate, misleading and 
detrimental to the individual and the nation. 


WHEN EDITORS MEET 


We feel that the new and better day for religious jour- 
nalism in America has been appreciably furthered by the 
annual gatherings of editors and publishers of Church 
papers under the auspices of the Editorial Council of the 
Religious Press. The annual meeting for 1929 is to be 
held at the Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C., June 
17-18, and the program just announced gives promise of 
being exceptionally interesting and_ practical. It is as 
follows: Monday, 10 a. m., Present Problems of Religious 
Journalism: “As a Pastor Sees Them,” by Dr. Jason Noble 
Pierce, First Congregational Church, Washington; “As An 
Editor Sees Them,” by Stanley High, editor Christian 
Herald; 2.30 p. m., “How Can We Capture the Elusive 
Thing Called ‘Interest’?” Discussion opened by Wm. B. 
Spofford, editor The Witness; “Are We Shooting Over 
the People’s Heads?” Discussion opened by James E. Clarke, 
editor Presbyterian Advance; 8 p. m., “What Should Be 
the Editorial Policy of the Religious Press with Regard 
to Motion Pictures?” by Paul S. Leinbach, editor ReE- 
FORMED CHuRCH MEsSENGER; Discussion opened by Guy 
Emery Shipler, editor The Churchman; “What Should Be 
Our Editorial Attitude Toward the Roman Catholic 
Church?” Discussion opened by John van Schaick, Jr., 
editor Christian Leader; Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., “The Respon- 
sibility of the Religious Press with Regard to Church Co- 
operation and Unity?” Discussion opened by Charles 
Stelzle, Publicity Representative of the Federal Council 
of Churches; Symposium on “The Best Methods of Get- 
ting New Subscribers,” by a representative of each jour- 
nal; Reports of Special Committees: On Advertising, by 
Rolfe Cobleigh, managing editor of The Congregationalist ; 
on Syndicated Material, by J. H. Horstmann, editor Evan- 
gelical Herald; Exchange of Views on Other Problems of 
Common Interest; 1 P. M. (Luncheon), with addresses 
on “The Responsibility of the Religious Press with Re- 
gard to Great Public Issues, Like World Peace and 
Prohibition,” by L. O. Hartman, editor Zion’s Herald, Bos- 
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ton, and the Hon. Arthur Capper, United States Senator 
from Kansas. It is not too much to say that those respon- 
sible for our Protestant Church papers are a hard-working 
and consecrated body of men and women, who are seeking 
earnestly to discharge their difficult duties in such a way 
as to promote the cause of Christ most effectively. But 
they realize contemporary difficulties and the urgent need 
of common counsel and wise leadership. The hopes and 
prayers of those most devoted to the welfare of the Church 
may well be with them as they gather for mutual encour- 
agement and inspiration. 
+e 


WHEN THE NEED IS GREATEST 


“Will you help? During the summer months, as we all 
know, Church work lags. Some members are out of the 
city; some, when Sunday morning comes, are motoring 
on the highways; but, granting all this, there are always 
enough at home who, if they came to Church Sunday 
morning, could do a lot towards breaking up that “summer 
slump.” So we are asking, Will you help, by your pres- 
ence, to maintain a reasonable standard of ¢ efficie ney during 
these disc ouraging months?” 

This plea in one of the parish papers expresses the 
perennial need of the Churches, voiced in many ways. 
There are few congregations indeed which do not feel 
keenly such a serious slowing up of activity during the 
warm months that it requires a long time in the fall to 
regain the lost momentum, to say nothing of the more 
disastrous possibility that some fall into evil habits during 
that period of lassitude and comparative inactivity, and 
never find their way back to the House of God. As in 
the days of the Apostle Paul, there are poisonous vipers 
coming up out of the heat which cause numerous fatalities. 
The example set by many parents in this matter explains 
why their children feel little or no responsibility. 

We recall an aged member of the Church who simply 
could not be per suaded to stay away from the sanctuary 
when the weather was most inclement or the temperature 
was highest. ‘When the congregation is likely to be the 
smallest, I am most determined to be on hand,” he would 
say; and that was the key to his beautiful life. What a 
glorious trait of character—to be among those who can 
be counted upon to be on hand when the need is greatest. 
There are too many, alas, who will pay little heed to the 
pastoral plea quoted at the beginning of this article. But 
though at some places it will fall upon deaf ears, there 
are friends of Christ and His Church in every community 
who will “stand by How fine if enough were to join 
these loyal souls so as to maintain ‘“‘a reasonable standard 
of efficiency” in the Lord’s work and counteract the de- 
bilitating and deadening influence of the summer slump. 
When you are most needed, when your absence will most 
probably be particularly disheartening to your pastor and 
your fellow-members—that is the time of times to be at the 
temple of prayer. See if you cannot manage it a bit often- 
er, for the sake of the Church as we!l as for your own 
sake. 
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STUDYING THE PROBLEMS OF YOUTH 


It is remarkable how many current books and magazine 
articles are dealing with the “youth problem.” To be sure, 
not all of them are extraordinarily illuminating, but it is 
a good sign that so many are studying this difficult prob- 
lem, on which the future of mankind so largely depends. 
Those who feel any sense of obligation in dealing with 
our young people are glad to learn of any publication 
which will give them practical help. Here are a few re- 
cently published volumes we can cordially commend: “The 
Trail of Life in College,” by Dr. Rufus M. Jones (Mac- 
millan, $175): “The Religious Difficulties of Youth,” by 
Rev. A. D. Belden (Cokesbury Press, $1.50): “The In- 
timate Problems of Youth,” by Rev. Earl S. Rudisell 
(Macmillan, $2); “Youth and Life,” by Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling (The Dial Press, $2); “Important To Me,” by 
Margaret Slattery (The Pilgrim Press, $1). 
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We wish every boy and girl in school, and all who are 
solicitous for their welfare, might follow that spiritual 
genius, Dr. Jones, in his rewarding account of his own 
experiences in college. He conceives it to be a youth’s 
main problem “to discover what he wants to grow into.” 
He tells in this book how that happened to him, and how 
he learned to live with himself. In the books by the three 
clergymen, Drs. Belden, Rudisill and Poling, the problems 
of young people are faced with disarming frankness and 
the heartwarming sympathy of men who have not for- 
gotten their own youth. Everybody knows, too, of Miss 
Slattery’s true friendship, for youth, and in this littie book 
of. 93 pages, attractively bound in green and gold, we have 
intimate studies of the things most important to young 
folks, which are invaluable not only for personal reading 
but for discussion groups. She emphasizes the import- 
ance of body, mind and spirit, of friendship, of religion, of 
the Church, of your possible contribution to the common 
good. These books are good reading. They wrestle with 
questions such as every spiritual leader is bound to meet 
in dealing with youth. 
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TEMPERATE IN ALL THINGS 


The word temperance unfortunately is almost univer- 
sally limited in its application to intoxicating drinking. 
Certainly it applies here. This has béen and continues to 
be in spite of tremendous efforts at regulation and sup- 
pression one of the glaring and well-known forms of the 
lack of balance and self-control. Life has run off in this 
direction into indulgences and dissipations of the most 
degraded and dangerous kind. No one can be blind to this 
form of intemperance nor indifferent to honorable efforts 
at making society secure and sober. Not only is there 
criminal violation by “professionals” but: by the “reput- 
ables” which is threatening the structure of society and 
calls both for stricter enforcement and more scrupulous 
personal consciences. Popular government in any direction 
is only a figment of the brain without personal self-govern- 
ment. The times emphatically demand a binding up of 
the lax and scattered moral motives, a toning up of per- 
sonal life to higher and more honorable standards. 

While it is right to apply the word and idea of temper- 
ance scrupulously to this realm of drinking it is not right 
not to apply it to all other departments and realms of life. 
Life is intended to be balanced, proportioned, symmetrical. 
That is just what this word temperance means. It is affili- 
ated with temper and temperament, which root back in 
the Latin word tempero, which means to apportion, to 
moderate, to qualify, to regulate, to have habitual calm- 
ness and self-restraint. 

Life has a tremendous tendency to be intemperate not 
only by drinking and indulgence in vices but by extreme 
and unbalanced virtues. A front door to a house is a 
proper and good thing, but a house with the whole front 
a door would be horrible architecturally and a nuisance 
practically. A thrifty and industrious man runs a tremen- 
dous risk of becoming a stingy drudge. A stingy drudge 
is an intemperate, unbalanced, thrifty and industrious per- 
son. A mother of too many children and the wife of a 
low-browed man, living in a remote region, was reported 
as being insane. When the officers told the husband that 
they would have to place his wife in an asylum, he replied: 
“Crazy, she ain’t crazy. She ain’t seed or heerd anything 
to make her crazy. She ain’t been off this place fer twen- 
ty years.” 
not drink a drop of liquor. 


An affable, agreeable and courteous character is admir- “J 


% 


able, but it faces the constant peril of becoming soft, silly 
and sentimental. Softness is often intemperate, thi 
anced sentiment. 

A strong, courageous, iron-willed man will have tot 
exceedine care lest he become unreasonable, ha 
severe. Unyielding severity is often intemperate — an 
balanced strength. M2) 


ys 
Moderation, temperance is not a single virtue in a 


Here was an intemperate man though he did 
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direction, It is the characteristic quality of symmetrical 
well-proportioned life. Any life out of balance in any 
way or fashion is to that extent intemperate. The strug- 
gle for temperance is therefore more than the struggle 
against drinking and bootlegging for sobriety. It is the strug- 
gle for majestic masterfulness, control of temper, cleanness 
of vision, soundness of judgment, invincible courage, free- 
dom from vanity and easy provocation, to be full of the 
strength of meekness and the love that faileth not. To be 
temperate is not either voluntarily or by compulsion to 
omit a few indulgences, or do some nicely balanced moral 
tight rope walking. It is not so much what we leave off 
as what we take on that makes us temperate in our living. 
A cathedral in majestic heaven-directing architectural 
beauty is temperate. An ugly building is intemperate. 
Life, all life, is made temperate by its exaltation and sound- 
ness, not by its emptiness. If thine eye be single, sound, 
thy whole body shall be full of light. That is the temper- 
ate life, and that is not barrenness but enrichment. 


—ELMER L. COBLENTZ. 
* 2K oK 


BIG BOOKS 


Dr. Frederick Lynch tells, in the Presbyterian Advance, 
how a friend of his, a man of fine culture and a good 
Churchman, made a tour of the middle west, attending 
Church regularly and taking notes. Dr. Lynch asked his 
opinion of the preaching he heard and he summed it up 
something like this: “On the whole, it was direct and help- 
ful, dealing with the problems people really have to face, 
and in the thought language of the day. Most of the ser- 
mons showed that careful preparation had been put upon 
them. I think I was always helped. What I missed most, 
if I were to criticize, was the sense of ‘bigness’ in many of 
the preachers. They had carefully prepared the sermon, 
but I felt that they had read only for that sermon, Once 
in a while I fell in with a preacher who had this ‘bigness’ 
about him, that personality that was bigger than the ser- 
mon. I knew ina moment he lived in a world of big books. 
I think this is necessary in these days when the people 
are having their faith continually assailed through books 
and magazines. The preacher has got to be as big as the 
man who is putting the other side. If I were a preacher 
I would always have a big book in my hands, and not 
necessarily a theological book.” 

Dr. Lynch adds that this interesting testimony is borne 
out by his own experience and he is convinced that it is 
“the big books dealing with the whole round of life and 
thought,” that best fit preachers for their specific tasks, 
giving background and foundation for specialized efforts. 
Books that deal only with a man’s special field are almost 
certain to make him narrow-minded and provincial. There 
is no little basis, moreover, for the statement made by a 
writer in the Christian Leader that “the majority of auth- 
ors of books dealing with religion are below the grade 
of the average writer of fiction, in that they do not know 
how to put their stuff over interestingly. They seem to 
bank on the fact that because they are dealing with relig- 
ion, the subject will carry them by, regardless of the sub- 
ject-matter.” 

In view of all this, our friend, Dr. Lynch, tells us: “T 
try always to have one ‘big book’ with me wherever I go. 
I like to have it in my satchel when I am travelling—on 
my study table at home—by my bedside when I sleep. I 
try to live in it.” And if you want to know what he con- 
siders some of the big books which preachers should study, 
he mentions such works as: “The Problem of Christian- 
ity,’ by Royce; “Can We Then Believe?”, Bishop Gore ; 
“The Doctrine of the Church and Christian Reunion,” 
Headlam:; “The Thirteenth Century Greatest of Centuries,” 
Walsh; “The History of European Morals,” Lecky; “Bor- 
den Parker Bowne,” Bishop McConnell. He feels that 
books like these, carefully read by a preacher, will stimu- 


late his mind’ in such a way that it will color all his’ 


preaching, enriching it and giving it new power. To the 
above brief and of course incomplete list, we do not hesi- 
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tate to add the books of Professor Alfred N. Whitehead, 
“Science and the Modern World,” “The Aims of Educa- 
tion,” etc., and Dr. H. N. Wieman’s ‘Methods of Private 
Religious Living,” ‘Religious Experience and Scientific 
Method” and “The Wrestle of Religion with Truth.’ Car- 
lyle once wrote, “The true university of these days is a 
collection of books.” But whether we are university 
graduates or not, we need the wisdom to select the best 
books, the books which will do us the most good. Most 
of these are not “easy reading’; they have no appeal for 
folks with “moving picture minds”; to study them re- 
quires the well-disciplined use of gray matter; but if we 
would be delivered from pettiness and parochialism, we 
must learn to master some “big’’ books. 
oe 
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THE PARABLE OF THE BEEFSTEAK 


Once upon a time there was a Restaurant which was 
equipped with Hot and Cold Running Waiters. And the 
Waiters were accustomed to wait, and so were the Guests. 

And there was a day when I was there, and a man 
entered, and he said, I desire a Steak, and I want it today 
and not tomorrow, for I am about to take a Train. 

And while he waited, he sang softly concerning the 
Waiter, saying, He never came back, he never came back, 
he never came back any more; but his neck I will break if 
he brings not that steak when me meet on that Beautiful 
Shore. 

And it came to pass after a time that the Waiter re- 
turned. And the man said, Art thou the same Lad that 
took mine Order for a Steak? 

And the Waiter answered and said, I am. 

And the man said, Thou must pardon me for the ques- 
tion. Thou hast grown. 

And the Waiter said, Art thou ready for thy Steak? 

And he served the Steak. 

And the man essayed to cut it, and he said, The Steak 
also hath grown; and it is old and tough. . 

But he was hungry and he ate, and the meal was not a 
pet USS 

And the man said, Such is life. They also serve who 
only stand and wait, and a large part of the service for 
which one payeth well is of that sort. And he who fileth 
an order for Success and waiteth for it to come must often 
find that when it cometh it is Too Tough to Cut. 

Now I sate at a table near at hand, and I said, My 
friend, thou hast some reason for thy complaint, and I 
also have suffered here and elsewhere by reason of the 
Alacrity which Waiters display in Quiescence. For there 
are few things so stationary as some Waiters. Neverthe- 
less, we have eaten and are refreshed, and the price of the 
meal is within our means, and we still have time for our 
Train. 

And he said, Thou hast well spoken. And it was not so 
bad a meal at that. 

And I said, May it be so with thy life’s Success. And 
though it be somewhat toughened by reason of the delay, 
I trust thy Knife may be sharp and thy Digestion good. 
And I hope that Success for thee is not very far away. 

And he said, I thank thee for thy good wishes, and as 
for the Success, it is not so bad or remote as it might be. 
Fare thee well. 

And I said, I rather think thou wilt gain Success and 
enjoy it. Fare thee well. 

And if the Steaks were slow in coming and rather 
Tough when they came, still were we each the better for 
each other’s good wishes. 

And if the wait be long and the Steak be tough, there 
is no use making matters worse by fretting about them. 
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The Natural and The Spiritual 


By Dr. J. A. MacCatLtum 


“Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural; and afterward that which is spiritual.” 


Everything in the universe from a star 
to an atom, from man to the tiniest one- 
celled organism, has a history. Before we 
can have an intelligent comprehension of 
anything we must know, if not in detail at 
least in outline, the stages through which 
it has passed. Nothing today is the same 
as it was yesterday. Change is woven into 
the fabric of the universe. The thoughts 
of men are widened with the process of 
the suns and this widening comes only as 
the result of an increasing awareness of 
what is going on around them. The child 
is father of the man, but back of the child 
are his parents bringing to a focus in him 
all the processes which have entered into 
the making of life since the earth was a 
flaming sun. 

St. Paul was not a scientist in the mod- 
ern sense of the word, but in the observa- 
tion that the natural precedes the spiritual, 
he anticipated the method of science. His 
one all absorbing interest was man and 
his destiny and he saw vividly that man 
has a history. He is an animal before he 
becomes a spiritual being. This may not 
be flattering to his pride, but it is a fact. 
He is a part of the web of life which cov- 
ers the earth from the loftiest and bleakest 
mountain heights to the lowest ocean 
depths, and he shares with every other 
thing that lives the necessity for physical 
sustenance. He draws his being from the 
same eternal sources as the beasts of the 
jungle, the birds of the air, and the fish 
of the sea. Like them he must adjust 

“himself continually to his environment and, 
as with them, the moment this adjustment 
fails, he dies. While he boasts that he is 
the ‘‘roof and crown of things,’’ this ma- 
jestie claim is never undisputed, and a host 
of rivals, many of whom are microscopic, 
engage in a constant effort to displace 
him. 

While he is usually victorious in this 
ceaseless combat, the decision is never final 
and the casualities are always heavy. Na- 
ture plays no favorites. Every gain must 
be consolidated before another advance is 
safe. Man speaks of nature as his mother 
but she is also the mothers of the weeds 
in his garden, the pests that prey upon 
his crops and the bacteria that are always 
seeking to batten upon his blood. Eternal 
vigilance is the price he must pay for a 
measure of temporary security. As John 
Stuart Mill put it: ‘‘In sober truth nearly 
all the things which men are hanged or 
imprisoned for doing to one another, are 
nature’s everyday performances. Nature 
impales men, and has hundreds of other 
hideous deaths in reserve, such as the 
cruelty of a Domitian never surpassed. All 
this nature does with the most supercilious 
disregard of mercy and of justice.’’ 

Beeause of his relentless struggle and 
this kinship with his enemies, man shares 
many of their qualities. Nor is it a libel 
to say that often he sinks to depths of 
evil never reached by animals. This is due 
to the perversion of his superior knowl- 
edge. 


‘«They that stand high have many blasts 
to shake them, 

And, if they fall, they dash themselves to 
pieces.’? 


Man suffers from social diseases unknown 
to his poor relations because he has used 
his intellett to achieve self-regarding sen- 
sual ends, 

The natural man, according to St. Paul, 
is the man who is without a consciousness 
of God and devotion to the divine will. 
But even when we have that conscious- 
ness in some degree our innate tendencies 
often reassert themselves and gain tempo- 
rary control of our actions. Strike me and 


—I Cor. 15:46 
I strike back. Speak scornfully of my 
character and I shall seek for flaws in 
yours. Such is nature’s law. Here the se- 
quences are almost as certain even among 
men of culture as in the chemical labora- 
tory. ‘‘Seratch a Russ and you will find 
a Tartar.’’ ‘‘The colonel’s lady and Judy 
O’Grady are sisters under the skin.’’ War 


CHILDREN’S DAY SHOULD 
BRING THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
TO CHURCH 


Every Day is Children’s Day in the 
home. Sunday Schools emphasize it 
every Sabbath. The Church makes 
a feature of youth once a year. The 
season is now here. 

There is keen competition for 
childhood. If the world wins this 
generation, the next will not have 
much to do with the Church. 

The world would lose by winning. 
So would everybody and everything. 
Churchless children of Churchless 
parents would soon result in a 
Churechless country. That would be 
a calamity, not only for this coun- 
try, but for every land doing busi- 
ness with us. 

Our backbone would be gone. 
There would be no stability in state- 
craft, business or home life because 
there would be no national honor. 

From all this it can be plainly seen 
that the Church must have the chil- 
dren of this generation for their own 
good—present and future. 

They are the sunshine of the home, 
the bright spots in the family, the 
ornaments of the community, and the 
laughter of life. 


The highest compliments that can 
be paid to an adult is to have the 
respect of a child. There is no guile 


there. Childhood means trust, truth, 
purity, sincerity, simplicity, content- 
ment, gratitude and happiness. 

With that foundation everything is 
possible. Let the Church help the 
parent and together they will make 
the perfect home and nation. 

Children usually are what their 
parents make them. Rear them so 
that they will he a pleasure now and 
a comfort in later years. 

That is where the Church helps. 
Sunday Schools were organized for 
them. It is their first step in the 
march to the Communion rail. With 
that they have the proper start in 
good citizenship. 

If we know where our children are 
on Sunday their other days need not 
give us much concern. 

Thousands will take part in the 
Children’s Day exercises. No parent 
can afford to be absent. Mother and 
father in the pew and the little one 
on the program will not only be a 
pleasure but a blessing to all con- 
cerned. 

Wilt we be where we ought to be 
on Sunday? 

Thank you.—Reading, Pa., Eagle. 


is the law of the jungle, but many of the 
acutest observers of the signs of the times 
see the Christian nations, including our 
own, slithering downward into the abyss 
where another wild and destructive effort 
will be made to settle questions of right 
and wrong by machine guns, cruisers, 
bombs and poison gas. Even if this pic- 
ture is too dark, the recognition of such a 


possibility indicates that we have still a 
long way to go before the natural man is 
transformed into the spiritual. It also 
raises many disturbing questions in the 
mind of thoughtful Christians as to the ae- 
tual measure of our spiritual attainment. 

Yet it is a question whether in this expo- 
sition we have been fair to nature, whether 
even St. Paul was fair, unless we restrict 
the meaning of the word to such narrow 
proportions as to void it of its major con- 
tent. Certainly the facts give some warrant 
for an interpretation differing from that 
of Mill. Wordsworth could sing: 


““One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages ecan.’? 


A generation ago Prince Kropotkin built 
an imposing argument in support of the 
thesis that nature has a remarkable 
achievement to her credit in developing 
the technique of mutual aid and coopera- 
tion among the gregarious animals. The 
love and care of a mother bird for her 
young compel our admiration. Many 
stories are told of the wisdom and resource 
displayed by elephants, the father as well 
as the mother, in retrieving their young 
from man’s despoiling hand. We dare not 
speak lightly of the innate goodness that 
produces such results, of the instinct that 
guides the bird reared in the brief Arctic 
summer to a winter home fifteen thousand 
miles away. 

Nor has primitive man ever received 
justice from his sophisticated ecrities who 
look down upon him from the heights of 
modern civilization, heights to which he 
enabled them to climb. The anthropolog- 
ists, however, are beginning to point out 
that primitive man was free or largely free 
from. any defects which are the fruits of 
the very achievement of which we are so 
proud. Snobbishness, jealousy, greed, and 
cruelty are among the evil attitudes |that 
are much stronger in civilized than in 
primitive communities. The reason is plain, 
Money is essential to civilized existence 
and money depends upon recognition and 
position. In the complexity of our social 
organization rewards vary greatly, with 
the result that suspicion, envy, selfishness, 
and fear often mar the harmony of the 
modern man’s relation with his neighbors. 

The generosity of primitive peoples is 
proverbial. It is said that there is no 
need of orphanages in Africa. The peo- 
ple are so fond of children that there are 
always plenty of foster parents for every 
child that has lost his own. On the con- 
trary, a recent magazine article described 
the adoption of a child in this country as 
a great adventure. The intensity of our 
life, our conventional standards, the dan- 
ger of poverty, and a number of other rea- 
sons force us to be prudent and tend to 
smoother our native impulses to generos- 
ity. The farther down the social scale we 
go the greater is the readiness to assist 
those who are in trouble. 


Even in the higher virtues of forgiveness 
and courage, the aborigine will compare 
with us more favorably than we are wont 
to think. The Australian bushmen have 
often been described as ‘‘the lowest race 
on earth.’? They have suffered cruelty at 
the hands of their white conquerors and 
have often been punished for crimes they 
did not commit. A few years ago, a white 
trooper had arrested four of these blaek 


‘men 230 miles from the nearest settlement 


and having chained the four of them to-_ 
gether was returning with them to his 
headquarters. On the way he found a river 
in full flood. He loosed the blacks from 
one another and set them to swim the tor- 
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rential stream. They reached the other 
side safely but when he followed on his 
horse the animal was caught in the swift 
current. In the turmoil that ensued the 
trooper was knocked senseless by a kick 
in the face. The river was carrying him to 
certain death when one of his prisoners, 
wrapping his chain around his body, 
plunged again into the roaring waters and 
brought him to land. Not content with 
this he ran three miles to a Mission Sta- 
tion to bring him medical assistance. 


When such an episode as this is care- 
fully weighed, we see how difficult it is to 
decide where the natural leaves off and 
the spiritual begins. Certainly such mag- 
nanimity would command reverent appre- 
ciation even in men of the highest educa- 
tion and character. How then are we to ex- 
plain it when it appears from so unex- 
pected a quarter? It would seem that we 
must give to nature a richer content than 
a literal interpretation of St. Paul’s teach- 
ing will allow. There is no quality in the 
noblest personality that is not implicit in 
nature. Love, beauty, unselfish devotion, 
and self-sacrifice—these and many other 
virtues can be seen in the animals and on 
the lower levels of human life. The nat- 
ural is the foundation upon which the spir- 
itual structure must be built but it is the 
same in its basic texture as that which 
rises upon it, or to speak more accurately, 
grows out of it, for we are dealing with a 
vital entity, and the essence of vitality is 
growth. 

Yet though nature be given the highest 
eredit which the most sympathetic reason 
will justify, the fact remains that this is 
not a sufficient explanation of man’s moral 
attainment. If we had no other guide 
or directing impulse, most of us would be 
far less than we are. Few schoolboys would 
pay much attention to their books were it 
not for the pressure of their teachers. Who 
would have the wisdom to choose austerity 
rather than license or to ‘‘scorn delights 
and live laborious days’’ for the sake of 
future good, if nature were his only tutor? 
Thus in spite of every modification or col- 
lateral fact that can be advanced to show 
the inadequacy of St. Paul’s view of na- 
ture, logic forces us to accept his convic- 
tion that more than nature is needed to 
explain the glory of our manhood. 


Behind nature and using nature as his 
instrument is God. But God also rises 
above nature, and, as he does so, he draws 
man upward so that while man is her child, 
he is more than her child. He stands apart 
from her and in his detachment appraises 
her strength and beauty. He also notes 
her blindness and seeks to canalize her 
marvelous powers so that they may pro- 
duce higher results than she could ever 
achieve unaided. 

1a 


We have seen that there is no sharp line 
of demareation between the natural and 
the spiritual. Men often talk and even 
argue over words without a preliminary 
agreement as to their meaning. This ex- 
plains why most controversies are barren. 
The opponents unconsciously start from 
different premises and when their minds 
fail to meet, each thinks the other is stupid 
or perverse. Obviously there can be no 
agreement if the premises are different. 
Many a misunderstanding in the discussion 
of religion is due to the use of the same 
word, but with a different content in each 
mind. Perhaps there is no more pertinent 
illustration than the word spiritual. St. 
Paul contrasts it with natural as though 
the one is the negation of the other, but as 
we have seen, there are qualities in nature 
that justify the highest adjective that we 
ean use in their description. God is in 
nature as Paul himself recognized in an- 
other mood: ‘‘He is over all, and through 
all, and in you all.’’ 

In popular speech the spiritual is closely 
identified with the emotional. 
book or a sermon is said to be spiritual, 
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what the speaker usually means is that it 
has stirred his feelings rather than his 
intellect. But this is to give too narrow 
a content to a great word. The Bible no- 
where justifies such a restriction. Certainly 
it was not alone of the emotional element 
in religion that St. Paul was thinking 
when he declared that in the evolution of 
personality the spiritual follows the nat- 
ural, Spirituality, if it means anything, 
must be related to character. The spir- 
itual man is superior to the natural man 
not only because he is more easily moved 
or more sensitive, but because he is more 
highly developed, more mature in charae- 
ter, in short, a better man. 


OUR FLAG 
By Roy A. Brenner 


When we behold the stars and stripes, 
However often it may be, 
Our hearts leap up, our courage 
climbs, 
Into our eyes come tears ofttimes; 
Our spirits pant for victory. 


Our minds drift back to Valley 
Forge, 
When freedom yet was but a 
dream, 
To patriots so staunch and brave 
Who suffered and so freely gave, 
That we might see our future’s 
gleam, 


Whene’er we see a loyal throng 
Of our forefathers’ gallant kin, 

Who bear aloft on land or seas 

Our banner fioating in the breeze, 
We feel our hearts well up within. 


When we behold our nation’s guards, 
In Army gray, or Navy blue, 
In rhythm marching, stately, grand, 
With martial music from a band, 
It thrills and thrills us through 
and through. 


With our Old Glory in the van, 
While waving tales of Liberty, 
Our courage mounts up to the skies, 
And cft come tears into our eyes; 
Our spirits taste of victory. 


Greenville, Pa. 


The word spirit, the root meaning of 
which is wind or breath, is used throughout 
the Bible with great frequency. Though 
originally purely physical in its connota- 
tion, early in the religious development of 
Israel it became the key to an understand- 
ing of the divine nature, God. The wind 
is subtle, mysterious in origin, and is close- 
ly akin to the breath of man which is an 
index of his life so that it was an easy 
transition to explain his nobler qualities 
and aspirations as impulses from the Spirit 
of God. In fact, in early Hebrew poetry 
the wind was regarded as God’s breath, 
and the storm the explosion of his wrath. 

Gradually, however, a less material idea 
of spirit developed as the thought of the 
prophets and poets of Israel became more 
refined and the word spirit was used to 
denote the higher activities of the divine 
nature. Such was the background of St. 
Paul and it was as result of this hody of 
experience that he borrowed or coined the 
word spiritual which, with a single excep- 
tion in St. Peter’s first Epistle, he alone 
uses in the New Testament, to define the 
Christian who is worthy of immortality. 
Thus, in essence the spiritual man is the 
man who is filled with the spirit of God. 
True, as we have seen, God is in nature 
and therefore in all men, but the degree 
in which he informs different lives varies 
in response to their willingness to surren- 
der themselves to his control. 

From this wider point of view it will be 


seen that spirituality is that capacity 
which enables its possessor to rise above 
the natural tendencies in his character and 
prompts him to devote his powers to the 
best of which he is capable. The natural 
man, valuable as his achievements some- 
times are, usually inclines to the lower 
levels of thought and conduct. His fibre is 
coarse, his understanding of the higher vir- 
tures lacks in discrimination; he is uncon- 
scious or only vaguely conscious of the 
presence of God. On the other hand, what- 
ever elements in personality make for in- 
tegrity, love of truth for its own sake, 
accuracy in thought, purity in motive, 
soundness in judgment, fair play in action, 
generosity toward the weak, the unfortu- 
nate, the underprivileged; in short, any and 
every quality that we recognize as belong- 
ing to the highest type of manhood is spir- 
itual. While it is true that there must be 
a radiance of personality, a glowing en- 
thusiasm before the highest forms of spir- 
ituality are reached, its raw material is al- 
Ways composed of such everyday virtues 
as justice, mercy, and humility. Where 
these are lacking, what passes for spiritu- 
ality is counterfeit. 


The criticism may be offered that this 
enlarged and perhaps somewhat unconven- 
tional conception of spirituality cheapens 
it or denatures its virtue. The opposite is 
true. There was never a time when it was 
so difficult to be spiritual, to surrender 
onself to the direct control of God, as to- 
day. Much is explained by the fact that 
this is a commercial age. The finer feel- 
ings are often bruised and driven to cover 
by the prevalent pushfulness. To succeed, 
men have to elbow their competitors out of 
the way. They have to advertise their 
worth as well as their wares. Even the 
Church has in many instances adopted the 
methods of the market place. Spirituality 
has rarely made for worldly suecess in any 
age, but in ours it is a greater handicap 
than ever. Because the world interprets 
success in terms of money, the second rate 
is always crowding out the best. In every 
art and profession, with rare exceptions, 
men of mediocre talent, or men of high 
ability who have ‘‘sold out,’’ are reaping 
the highest material rewards. Those of 
true spirituality must find their satisfac- 
tion in the integrity of their own souls. 


But for this very reason, the opportunity 
of the spiritual man to serve his genera- 
tion was never greater, perhaps never so 
great as now. In a time of growing 
knowledge and increasing enlightenment, 
mankind ean not be happy in the pursuit 
of any ideal short of the best. Valuable 
as are the comforts and enjoyments which 
money brings, and no sane man will un- 
derrate them, the natural man feels in- 
stinctively that they fall far short of the 
hest and are incapable of yielding perma- 
nent satisfaction. Fullness of joy can only 
be realized when life is transposed to its 
highest key through heing informed with 
the largest possible measure of the spirit 
of God. 


If these reflections are sound, it is evi- 
dent that anyone is making an irretriev- 
able blunder who is not cultivating a more 
abundant life by opening its natural chan- 
nels to ‘‘the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of counsel and might, 
the spirit of knowledge and of the fear 
of the Lord.’’ The potentialities for this 
high enterprise are already in his nature. 
He has only to surrender himself to the 
divine will and heneficient results are sure 
to follow. For the spiritual is not the de- 
nial of the natural; it is the extension of 
the natural, its projection to a higher 
plane. 

Spirituality is man’s second mile; it is 
going far beyond where we expected nor- 
mally to go. And though the way is hard, 
just as it is more difficult for an airplane 
to keep aloft the higher it mounts, the 
rewards are immeasurably greater than the 
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lower levels offer. Even the casual ob- 
server of life is aware that the higher man 
rises in the scale of being, the richer and 
more abiding are his joys. 


To make this somewhat abstract study 
practical and concrete, we need only to 
turn for illustration to the supreme ex- 
ample of spirituality, Jesus of Nazareth. 
In him the natural was always subordi- 
nated to the spiritual with the result that 
he demonstrates the meaning of spiritual- 
ity and exemplifies its working in his life. 
Take the qualities of his character at ran- 
dom, choosing one here or there, or make 
as complete an analysis of it as we can. 
We shall find that both singly and in their 
totality these qualities represent the high- 
est values which our minds are capable of 
comprehending and point to God as their 
only adequate explanation. Though Jesus 
was reviled, he reviled not again. Though 
he was rejected by his countrymen he still 
gave himself in their service. Though they 
forced him to the cross, he did not censure 
them but prayed for their forgiveness. 

The climax of spirituality is also evident 


Making Palestine Real 


in the inmost motives of Jesus. What was 
the temptation in the wilderness but the 
world’s offer of glory if he dedicated his 
powers to the acquisition of wealth or po- 
sition? But in order to be free to serve 
men and save them from their ignorance 
and sin, he chose a course which gave him 
no shelter for his body and no pillow for 
his head. 


A similar supremacy of the spiritual is 
also evident in his intellectual outlook. The 
universal fatherhood of God, with its cor- 
ollary the brotherhood of man, is so fa- 
miliar to us that we forget the prodigious 
price that he had to pay to secure a hear- 
ing for this revolutionary idea, as it then 
was. Nothing is dearer to the heart of a 
natural man than the conviction that he is 
a privileged being. Hence when Jesus pro- 
claimed the superiority of a good Samari- 
tan to a Jew who was unmindful of his 
duty to a stranger, he roused violence and 
hatred in the heart of many a hearer. 
This teaching is also explicit in the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, ‘‘the greatest short 
story ever written.’’ But even today there 
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are multitudes who profess allegiance to 
Jesus as their Lord and Saviour, who have 
no real comprehension of the meaning of 
the fatherhood of God nor the capacity to 
apply it in their relations to their fellow 
men, Spirituality is no easy achievement. 
It must be earned and the price is so high 
that only a few seek for it in largeness 
of measure, 


One other quality in the mind of Christ 
must be mentioned. This is His sense of 
God, the dynamic centre of His being 
which gives us the clue to an understand- 
ing of His character. It explains how He 
was able to resist temptation, to forgive 
His enemies, to see truth in universal terms, 
and to do His Father’s will with steadfast- 
ness of purpose and stability of mind, 
though it led to the cross. He who would 
rise on the stepping stones of his natural 
manhood to the spiritual heights that tower 
above him can only achieve his purpose if 
he follows in the path of Christ, the pio- 
neer of our faith. Only thus can the nat- 
ural be transformed into the spiritual and 
the mortal put on immortality. 


Professor of Religious Education, University of Redlands, Redlands, California 


So long have we idealized Palestine that 
we find it most difficult to make it real. 
We eall it still the Holy Land. Of old it 
was the land of promise, flowing with milk 
and honey. The visitor must go prepared 
for disappointments, otherwise disillusion- 
ment will sit enthroned and sway a relent- 
less sceptre over both reason and imagina- 


tion. Orientation must be constant and 
complete. One single thought must persist, 
viz., this is the land where the Master 


lived. Following in His footsteps, we see 
again the peoples and places of His day. 
As we entered Palestine from the south 
ten years ago, and again the other day, the 
same words came to my lips, ‘‘ This is the 
land where Jesus chose to live His earthly 
life.’? 

There is no other spot in all the geogra- 
phy of the globe like unto this. Here is 
the land forever made sacred by the earthly 
footprints of the Son-of-God-and-Son-of- 
man. 

Here He chose to be born as a babe, to 
grow up as a boy, and as a man to serve 
and suffer, to teach and preach, to live, 
labor, and to die upon the cross for the 
redemption of the world. 


Here in this little land which He loved, 
by His life and teachings He brought a 
message that has lived down through the 
centuries, which, translated into the lan- 
guages and dialects of the world, has more 
powerfully influenced the thinking of the 
human race than all the philosophies of 
all the other thinkers in all the nations of 
the earth through all time. 


A Look at the Size of It 


Literally from Beersheba on the south 
to Dan on the north we traveled; part of 
the way by rail, but most of it by motor 
service and over heautiful military roads, 
paved for miles. Again, and largely by 
auto, we saw Palestine from Mt. Carmel on 
the great Western Sea to the Jordan River 
on the coast. 

What a little land it is, after all, about 
160 miles from north to south and an 
average of less than 50 miles from east to 
west. <A friend of mine walked across this 
Holy Land in less than twenty-four hours 
from the time he left Jaffa until he reached 
Jericho. In a high powered auto today 
one ean cover the width comfortably in 
less than three hours, and the length in 
about nine hours. 


My home is in San Bernardino County, 


California, largest county in the United 
States, with an area of 20,157 square miles. 
The whole of Palestine is about 8,000 
square miles. Into my home county we 
could put two Palestines and then throw 
in the States of Delaware and Rhode Island 
for good measure. 


TO A CHURCH SOLOIST 


As we sit in Church and listen 
With our hearts a-keating time, 
To the songs you sing so sweetly, 
Rich in harmony, sublime— 


We wonder if those very songs, 
So sweetly sung and clear, 
Won’t reach up into heaven 
Like a prayer that is sincere? 


Such songs should be recorded 

And the ‘‘Angel Choir,’’ it seems, 
Should sing your songs from heaven 
To all sinners thru their dreams. 


They’d get a glimpse of heaven 
With the happiness up there, 
Where no clouds will ever gather 
And the future’s ever fair. 


Your songs are rich in melody, 
So full and round and clear, 
That makes our souls so happy 
When we your voice can hear. 


There is a benediction 

In the songs you always sing, 
That makes us think of angels 
And the glory of the King. 


—Harry Troupe Brewer. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Palestine has been likened in size and 
shape to the State of New Hampshire or 
the State of Vermont, but in reality it is 
smaller than either one. Into Pennsyl- 


vania we could put five Palestines and | 


five Rhode Islands; five into Ohio; seven 
and one-half into Georgia; into Kansas, 
ten; into California, twenty, and into Tex- 
as, thirty-two and one-half Palestines. 
From Jaffa on the west to Jericho on 
the east. an ordinary airplane needs less 
than half an hour. A speedy plane can go 
from Dan to Beersheba in about one hour. 


on northward to Mr. Hermon, tower! 
bs . \ 


The airplane size of Palestine is approxi- 
mately twenty minutes wide and sixty 
minutes long. ; 

Standing on the Russian tower on the 
top of the Mount of Olives, I saw in the 
Palestinian moonlight the Dead Sea shim- 
mering like a silver ribbon. In the clear- 
ness of the day, with the naked eye, from 
a vantage point north of Jerusalem, one 
can see the Jordan Valley to the east and 
to the west the Sea of the Setting Sun. As 
we drove northward from Jerusalem, we 
came to a high eminence from which, 
through marine glasses, snowy Mt. Her- 
mon to the far north, and the bluey, misty 
deserts to the far south could be seen by a 
turn of the heel. Looking north from 
where the Jordan flows into the Dead Sea, 
it is possible on many a day to see the 
fleecy peak of Hermon many miles beyond 
the Palestinian border, 


From a reasonable height a military 
plane can periscope the entire land. Indeed 
this very thing was done time and time 
again during the Allenby campaign. 


A Look at its Topography 


For a little land where else will we find 
such a varied topography; mountains, 
plains, rivers, lakes, seas, torrid depths, 
frigid heights, desert sands and verdant 
valleys, dusty wadys, and gushing foun- 
tains. 

An airplane view from west to east 
shows the great fertile plain of Sharon 
skirting the Mediterranean Sea, the low- 
lying hills to the east, the higher ones in 
the middle with Jerusalem, Judea’s ancient 
jewel on Mt. Zion and Mt. Morish, with 
lovely Olivet across the Kidron, and on 
and down the eastern hills to the plain of 
Jericho, the Valley of the Jordan, and the 
blue mountains of Moab beyond. 


Then from south to north, leaving the 
sandy dunes of the wilderness desert, we 
cross many ranges of lofty hills, and on 
between Mt. Ebal and Mt. Gerisin to the 
most fertile stretch of land in all Pales- 
tine, the Plain of Hsdraelon, then up again 
to the hills of Nazareth with domelike Mt. 
Tabor near to the right and for the left 
Mt. Carmel by the sea. Then on 
the slopes past the Horns of Hattin 
blue lake which Jesus loved, one o: 
most beautiful bodies of water 
world with the plain of Connesa: 
at hand and the uplands beyond, and 
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more than 9,000 feet, snow-crowned, set like 
a white sentinel over all the land. 

The central backbone of Palestine is row 
on row of mountains. All in between are 
dry wadys by the scores, little villages 
green with fields of grain, and luxuriant 
wild flowers in profusion, hillsides with 
olives, figs, and vineyards. For the most 
part, however, the mountains are bare and 
stony, pitifully denuded of trees, as one 
recent writer has put it, ‘‘stoned to death. 
No stonier country than Palestine, I think, 
is to be found on earth.’’ No wonder the 
Bible is full of references to stones, and 
caves, and hiding places. 

What a variety, an uncanny blend of 
valley verdure, mountain grandeur, and a 
pathos that is appalling. 

In no other country in all the world can 
you witness so near at hand the lowest 
levels and highest heights as in the land of 
our Lord. From Mt. Hermon’s 9,000 feet 
above sea level to the Dead Sea, which is 
1,300 feet below sea level, the eye can 
travel in one sweep. The Jordan River has 
its sources in the melted snows and per- 
petual springs of the Hermon highlands, 
passing through the Waters of Merom, the 
Sea of Galilee, and on down its gorges to 
the Dead Sea. In all, 137 miles with a 
total fall of 3,000 feet. What potential 
hydro-electric power! Above the Sea of 
Galilee it is a placid stream clear as crys- 
tal, below, it becomes a muddy, sandy, 
swirling torrent. There are places where 
to get one straight mile it travels three. A 
ten-year-old boy can throw a stone across 
it at its widest point. To idealize the 
Jordan is one thing; to realize it is quite 
a different experience. 


A Look at its Climate 


Palestine likewise offers a wide range of 
climate and that too on the same day. 
Leaving Jerusalem on an early April morn- 
ing, I rode in a motor lorry not a bit too 
warm, although wearing a heavy sweater 
beneath the heaviest ulster overcoat. Be- 
fore noon, the torrid heat of Jericho peeled 
off in turn my overcoat, sweater, coat, and 
vest, and left me ‘‘panting’’ for a cool 
breath, and with am eagerness to slake my 
thirst, which I did in the cold, clear water 
of Elisha’s fountain. That was ten years 
ago. On this Iast April, I wore in comfort 
a gabardine overcoat on the entire trip 
by auto from Jerusalem heights to the 
Dead Sea, and only as we climbed over the 
ruins of old Jericho at midday did I make 
a coat rack of my arm. This same Jericho 


The Significance of 


Since the adjournment of General Synod 
I have been asked repeatedly about the 
meaning of its action in reference to the 
proposed union of the Churches. 

I wish to assure the reader that each of 
the three Commissions, from the time of 
the first joint meeting, expressed the con- 
viction that union should not be consum- 
mated against the will of a strong minor- 
ity. Union, if it is to come at all, is to be 
free, intelligent, and without coercion of 
any sort. 

It was often said also in the joint ses- 
sions that union of the three Churches 
was not to be an end in itself, but a first 
step toward a larger union of Churches 
in this country. Some of the members of 
the Commissions hesitated about entering 
into the present negotiations, fearing that 
the union of the three Churches might 
hinder or delay the coming affiliation of 
Protestant Churches in America. 

Let the reader remember, also, that Com- 
missioners of the Reformed Church held 
a conference for a whole day in the city 
of Baltimore, 1927, with Commissioners 
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in the summer time is so hot that the 
natives get too lazy to turn over and catch 
the bananas if perchance they should fall 
at their sleepy sides. We do not wonder 
that King Herod kept his winter palace in 
Jericho, and hard by the thermai springs. 

There have been in Jerusalem such heavy 
snows as to completely block all travel. 
This was true only a few months after I 
was there in 1919. Only recently I sat in 
my Jerusalem hotel day after day shiver- 
ing in the heaviest overcoat I ever wear. 
On Haster morning before breakfast, I 
walked around the entire walls of old 
Jerusalem, using one hour for the leisurely 
trip and every minute wearing a light- 
weight overcoat, at the same time picking 
the most beautiful poppies I ever saw (and 
my home is in California). Almost any day 
when the sun goes down, or is off duty, 
coats go on. In Palestine, you can get 
more climate for your money on less travel 
than almost any place in the world. Where 
else on any continent could Benaiah have 
killed a lion on a snowy day? That lion 
from the balmy lowlands simply got too 
far from his native home. His thirst for 
human blood enticed him beyond the 
‘‘three-mile limit,’? and Benaiah boot- 
legged him into the pit where he be- 
longed. 

There are rainy seasons, the former and 
the latter rains, and then long parched 
periods in between. Easter time is ideal 
time in Palestine. 


A Look at its Flora and Fauna 


After the latter rains in Palestine is the 
time for lovers of the land to feast their 
eyes on the gorgeous wild flowers. For 
beauty of color, variety, and extravagant 
profusion there is scareely a land any- 
where that offers the flower-lover such a 
paradise. One never can forget the acres 
of flowered slopes as we approached the 
Sea of Galilee. The vivid reds, yellows, 
blues, and patches of snowy white stretch 
like fairy carpets in the land of dreams. 

A prominent American botanist has said 
that more specimens of flowers can be 
counted in a given area in Palestine than 
anywhere else in the world. 

The Philistines plain is dotted with cit- 
rus fruit, with palms, figs, apricots, pome- 
granates, olives, and almonds, and, with 
Esdraelon, furnishes the main wheat sup- 
ply of the country. Patches of wheat and 
barley, however, are found in several of 
the inland valleys. Then away to the north 
are scattered live oaks, sycamores, cedars, 


— 


and pines. Along the Jordan are many 
trees, The hills of Judea, terraced by 
stone-retaining walls and filled with soil 
carried from the lowland, furnish the gar- 
den plots for green vegetables or vine- 
yards. Jaifa is famous for its oranges, ex- 
porting about 2,000,000 boxes annually. 
The characteristic Jaffa orange is delic- 
ious, but huge, and with a rind often 
thicker than the thickness of a man’s 
thumh. 

I have twice covered the entire length 
and breadth of Palestine and do not now 
recall the sight of a single little wild ani- 
mal. In the mountain wilderness hyenas 
and jackals have been heard at night, but 
the miles of barren hills and waterless 
wadys are inhospitable, even to resource- 
ful man, 


_No chamber of commerce could adver- 
tise Jerusalem as the flyless town,—not yet, 
but under the sanitary regime of the Brit- 
ish, flies, mosquitoes, gnats, and other pesti- 
ferous insects have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. Ten years ago Tiberias was torture 
itself. In the only hotel there at the time 
our party employed small boys with big 
branches from trees to stand at our dining 
room table and vigorously sweep from the 
air the flies and bugs so we could get a few 
mouthfuls of food. At night some of us 
tried to sleep on our army cots which we 
completely surrounded with tobacco from 
rank smelling local cigarettes. Recently 
in that same, though improved hotel, I saw 
and counted five flies during a two day’s 
stay, and these were too dead to be inter- 
esting. 

Only in certain parts of the land are 
there many birds. One drives for miles 
without seeing a living wild ereature. 

Traveling as we did by auto, getting the 
full sweep and contour of the land, we 
could visualize the hills and valleys teem- 
ing with those peoples of long ago, a 
sturdy, thrifty, industrious race with which 
our Lord was identified when He took upon 
Himself the humanity which forever makes 
Him our sympathetic Friend. 

Bethlehem, Nazereth, Jerusalem, Gali- 
lee, Jordan, Jericho, Jacob’s Well, Olivet, 
Bethany, Gethsemane, and Calvary, lived 
again as we followed in the footsteps of 
Him who went about doing good, but, more, 
the One who went all the way, the via 
dolorosa to the cross, ingloriously dying 
that we might gloriously live and reign 
with Him Who is our Saviour and our 
Lord. 


General Synod’s Action on Church Union 


President George W. Richards, D. D. 


of the Presbyterian Church U. S. A. and 
the Reformed Church in America. The re- 
lations among the Commissioners were 
most cordial and the whole matter of 
union of the three Churches was freely dis- 
cussed. At the close of the meeting, how- 
ever, both the Commissioners of the Pres- 
byterian and of the Reformed Church in 
America did not consider it practicable at 
that time to begin negotiations for union 
with the Reformed Chureh in the U. 8S. 
Yet all of them expressed the hope that 
such union might be effected in years to 
come. 


Only during the last year, sinee the 
Basis of Union has been published, have 
the Presbyterian Chureh U. 8. A. and the 
Reformed Church in America become active 
in proposals of union. I have reason to say 
that the members of the Commissions of 
these two Churehes do not think that the 
union of our Chureh with the Church of 
the United Brethren and the Evangelical 
Synod of North America would necessarily 
prevent a future union with Churches: of 
the presbyterial family, The United 


Church of Canada has been admitted into 
the Allianee of Reformed Churches hold- 
ing the Presbyterian System. 

At first thought it may not seem prac- 
ticable to enter into negotiations with the 
Chureh of the United Brethren in Christ. 
One must remember, however, that the 
union has been consummated in Canada by 
Churches differing far more widely in faith 
and order than the Reformed Chureh in 
the United States and the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ. TI refer to the 
union of the Presbyterian, the Methodist 
Episcopal, and the Congregational Churches 
under the name of The United Church of 
Canada. 


Furthermore, within the last six months, 
the Commissioners of the Presbyterian 
Chureh U. S. A. and of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, North, have met in 
Pittsburgh and are seriously considering 
the proposal of organie union between 
these two bodies, the one originally Calvin- 
istie and the other Arminian. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
U. 8. A. at St. Paul, Minnesota, adopted a 
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resolution, May 24, providing for appoint- 
ment of Commissions to confer with sim- 
ilar Commissions of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Chureh, the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, South, the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh (North,) and the Presbyterian 
Chureh U. 8S. (South). The proposal to 
unite these Churches raises far greater 
difficulties than those that are raised by 
the Basis of Union that is now before the 
Reformed Chureh. Moderator MeAfee in 
one of the sessions declared that the Pres- 


byterian Chureh “is out for all kinds of 
union with all followers of Christ”. The 
utterance was received with enthusiasm 


and without any opposition. The Churches 
are venturing in faith on union in a way 
that would not have been thought of even 
ten years ago. Possibly this is one of the 
results of the Lausanne Conference in 
1927. 

Upon second thought, T think, the reader 
will agree with me that in view of the 
fact that the Chureh of the United 
Brethren in Christ was founded by a min- 
ister of the Reformed Church in the United 
States; that its membership is of the same 
racial stock; that rapid progress is made 
among them in Christian education; and 
that the rising youth of all the Churches 
are losing interest in sectarianism, though 
they are no less Christian than the gener- 
ations preceding them, negotiations for 
Chureh union with that body need not be 
considered an altogether unreasonable and 
hopeless venture. 

The Commission felt justified, also, to 
enter upon such negotiations by the in- 
structions of the General Synod at Phila- 
delphia in 1926, as follows: “that General 
Synod heartily endorses any effort toward 
union of Churches that will promote the 
work of the kingdom”. 

After all this is said, the Commissioners 
of the Reformed Church, five ministers and 
four laymen, not for a moment have 
thought or think now that hasty action 
should be taken by any of the three 
Churehes; to put it in extreme form: so 
long as Chureh union ean be defeated it 
ought to be defeated. For only when a 
union comes irresistibly through the united 
hearts and minds of the people, will it be 
true to the will of God and for the: good 
of the Church. 

The action of the General Synod at 
Indianapolis is in full harmony with the 
action of the General Conference of the 
Chureh of the United Brethren in Christ 
at Laneaster. Similar action. we are 
assured, will be taken by the Evangelical 
Synod of North Ameriea, whose General 


Conference will be held next Fall. Your 
Commission submitted the following to 
the General Synod, May 27: 

(1) This General Synod is in hearty accord 
(a) with the General Conference of 
the United Brethren in Christ regard- 
ing favorably the Basis of Union as 
an initial step for the ultimate union 
of the three Churehes. (b) That such 
union should not be consummated with 
undue haste and only after careful 
study of all the issues involved and 
by the free and intelligent action of 
the members and judicatories of the 
several Churches. 

(2) That this General Synod also hears 
with pleasure the favorable attitude 
toward union of the Evangelical 
Synod of North America and cordially 
reciprocates the conviction that this 
union should be effected as soon as 
possible; that nothing, however, should 
be done that would make it more dif- 
ficult for the Chureh of the United 
Brethren in Christ to have part in the 
union as proposed by the three Com- 
missions. 

(3) That this General Synod, following 
the action of the General Conference 
of the Chureh of the United Brethren 
in Christ and the proposal of the Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Evangel- 
ical Synod of North America, appoint 
a committee of 21 persons composed 
as follows: Chairman and Convener, 
the President of the General Synod, 7 
pastors and 7 elders, one pastor and 
one elder from each of the 7 Synods, 
and one additional pastor and elder 
for each of the 3 Synods having the 
largest numerical membership; namely, 
the Eastern, the Ohio, and the Poto- 
mae Synod. 

(4) That this General Synod authorizes 
this committee of 21 to act upon any 
proposals by the Commission on 
Closer Relations, relating to union 
with the Church of the United Breth- 
ren in Christ, or the Evangelical 
Synod of North America, or of both, 
and that when such proposals are ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the members 
of the Committee, they be referred in 
the constitutional way to the Classes 
for final action, and that the Classes 
be requested to act within a year from 
the time of reference. 

(5) When two-thirds of the Classes have 
acted favorably, a special meeting of 
the General Synod be called at the 
same time and place, as similar spe- 


cial meetings of the General Confer- 
ence of the United Brethren in Christ 
or the General Conference of the 
Evangelical Synod or of both bodies 
are convened. These bodies are then 
to take necessary action for the organ- 
ization of a supreme Judicatory of the 
Churches that are constitutionally 
authorized to unite in one body. 

When the Synod adopted these resolu- 
tions it did not vote in favor of the Basis 
of Union nor did it vote to refer the Basis 
of Union for action to the Classes. Tt sim- 
ply expressed the desire that the Basis of 
Union and.the situation in each of the 
three Churches should be carefully studied. 
This study is to be carried on, not simply 
by 9 members of the Commission on Closer 
Rel ations, but by 21 pastors and elders 
who are a committee to pass judgment 
upon anything that is referred to it by 
the Commission on Closer Relations. With- 
out a two-thirds vote of this committee 
the Basis of Union ean not be referred to 
the Classes for final action. I am _ thor- 
oughly convinced that neither in the Com- 
mission of 9 men nor in the committee of 
21 is there any one who is not eager to he 
guided by the mind of the Church in this 
matter. 

If, after careful consideration of all the 
issues involved, the committee is convineed 
that the union with the other two Churches 
or with one or the other of the Churches, 
should not be consummated, further nego- 
tiations will cease without reference to- 
the Classes. T have heard echoes of fears 
from every side lest by diplomatie ways 
union might be brought about contrary to 
the wishes of the people. Let me assure 
the ministers and members of the Reform- 
ed Chureh in the United States that such 
fears are groundless and that the last per- 
sons in the Reformed Chureh who desire 
a union that is not spontancous and vital 
are the members of the Commission on 
Closer Relations. 

Now that the supreme judicatories have 
acted, one can not help but feel the serious- 
ness of the responsibility that rests upon 
the officers and members of the three 
Churches in reaching a decision on the 
question of union—a decision that is true 
to the faith we mutually proclaim and the 
work of God in which we are mutually 
engaged. When such a decision is made 
with a mind and heart open to the guid- 
ance of the Spirit of truth and love, we 
need not fear the result, whatever form it 
may take. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


The Church and The New Day 


Time was when the Church could com- 
pel attendance at her services under pen- 
alty of fine or imprisonment; time was 
when she could demand conformity to a 
ereed or a doctrine under fear of eternal 
punishment. These days are gone, The 
Church today cannot put the mind of man 
in a religious straight jacket, cannot die- 
tate to him what his religious experiences 
or beliefs must be, and that Church errs 
grieviously that tries to do so. The 
Chureh has no authority to attempt to 
force upon man a religion cut to a fixed 
and rigid pattern when Christ Himself 
said in speaking to the Jews that believed 
upon Him: ‘‘If you continue in My words 
then are you My disciples indeed. And 
you shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.’’ 

Furthermore, let us face the fact that a 
smug, complacent, self-centered and self- 
satisfied Church is a failure. Formal as- 
sent to a ereed means nothing; outward 
conformity to forms and ceremonies means 
nothing; regular attendance at services 


Lynn Harnisu, Waterstreet. Penna. 
(Part Il—Concluded) 


means nothing if the spirit and the teach- 
ings of Jesus do not find expression in our 
day-by-day living. Nothing so discredits 
Christianity, and the Church, in the eyes 
of the world as the man or the woman 
who, professing Christ with his lips, denies 
Him by his life. 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones, noted Methodist 
missionary to India, in his little book en- 
titled ‘‘Christ of the Indian Road,’’ says 
that the educated Hindu today is compli- 
mented if he is called a Christ-like man, 
but he is insulted if he is called a Chris- 
tian. It is a fine thing that these folks, 
who many of us think of as heathen, can 
discriminate between the Christ and our 
Christianity as it finds expression in some 
of the things that we do, but is it not an 
awful indictment against our kind of Chris- 
tianity? Dr. Jones says the biggest joh 
before the western Churches today is to 
make Christianity Christian. 

To this end, when the minister of the 
gospel has performed the functional du- 
ties of his office—‘preaching the sermons, 


baptizing the infants, catechizing the chil- 
dren, confirming the youth, marrying the 
love- lorn, burying the dead’’—he still has 
left, practically untouched, the most diffi- 
cult task of all, that is, getting the reli- 
gion of Jesus to function in all of life, 
putting Christianity into gear, if you will. 
It isn’t long since these purely functional 
duties were considered the full round of 
ministerial activity, and how many Chureh 
members there are who would still like to 
see the minister confine himself strictly to 
these duties and leave them and their con- 
venient religion undisturbed. 

The Chureh for the new day must be a 
Chureh which will make the teachings of 
Christ find expression in daily living, It 
must be a fearless Chureh, willing to break 
with traditions of the past when these tra- — 
ditions prevent her from serving her da 
and generation. The Church for the x 
day must be a courageous Church, daring 
to face her problems squarely. “k W 
timid, or wavering Church will fi 
short of her obligations as a moral 
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spiritual leader. The Church in the new 
day must be a strong Church, powerful 
enough to wrench herself free, and keep 
herself free, from the shackles that special 
privilege would fasten upon her for its own 
benefit and protection. Special privilege 
fears the social gospel. Special privilege 
lays a heavy hand, when it can, upon the 
minister who has the temerity to challenge 
its authority. The Church must see to it 
that her pulpit is made free, and is kept 
free, cost what it may. The reign of the 
Kingdom will never be ushered in with 
the voice of the servant of the Lord throt- 
tled or his hands tied. 

The Church for the new day demands a 
strong and virile leadership—a leadership 
with vision, with understanding, with open- 
ness of mind, with honesty of purpose, with 
humility of heart. The Church for the new 
day demands a leadership which puts first 
the things of the Kingdom of God and 
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makes self-interest and self-ambition sub- 
servient to these things. The Church for 
the new day demands a leadership which 
seeks not for place nor for power, but only 
to serve, faithfully and well. 

The Church for the new day demands a 
different type of organization from the 
Church in the past. One of the greatest 
weaknesses of the Protestant Churches to- 
day is the large number of small units 
into which they are divided. The new day 
cries out for cooperation and consolidation. 
Efficiency, economy, effectiveness demand 
it. Larger congregations are necessary to 
render service commensurate with the need 
and the opportunity. Can we be faithful 
stewards and permit the resources of the 
Kingdom to be dissipated in duplication of 
effort and expense. Can we be faithful 
stewards and permit the resources of the 
Kingdom, in time, in energy, in equipment, 
in man power, to be dissipated in dupli- 
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cation of effort and expense? When we 
are called before the judgment seat to 
render up our account, what apology can 
we offer for such stewardship? I have 
none. Do you? 

O, yes; there will be lions in the way. 
But let us remember that Christian in his 
journey from the City of Destruction, 
would never have arrived in Mount Zion, 
if like Timorous and Mistrust, he had 
turned back at sight of the lions by the 
path. Rather let us recall the words of 
the porter of the lodge when he saw 
Christian halt as if he would go back: ‘‘Is 
thy strength so small? Fear not the lions 
for they are chained and are placed there 
for a trial of faith, where it is, and for 
the discovery of those that have none. 
Keep in the midst of the path and no hurt 
shall come unto thee.’’ May God grant us 
eyes to see our path, and faith to keep in 
the midst thereof! 
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BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
ORGANIZES 


On Thursday, June 6, the new Board of 
Christian Education, elected by General 
Synod, met in the Schaff Building, Phila- 
delphia, for organization. Every one of 
the 15 members was present. In accord- 
ance with the request of General Synod, 
the Rev. Dr. Conrad Clever, who was for 
36 years president of the Publication and 
Sunday School Board, was elected presi- 
dent emeritus of the new Board and was 
accorded full voting membership. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: 
president, Rev. Henry I. Stahr, D.D., Han- 
over, Pa.; vice-president, Rev. Charles F. 
Kriete, D.D., Louisville, Ky.; recording 
secretary, Rev. Paul J. Dundore, Ph.D., 
Greenville, Pa.; treasurer, Milton Warner, 
Philadelphia. The executive committee 
consists of Henry I. Stahr, Paul S. Lein- 
bach, Theodore F. Herman, Alfred N. 
Sayres, Harry E. Hartman and Milton 
Warner. Dr. Paul S. Leinbach was elected 
executive secretary until the next annual 
meeting. In the meantime, a committee 
of the Board will survey the field and 
make recommendations on the permanent 
filling of that position. Dr. C. A. Hauser 
was elected secretary of the Department of 
Home and Church, and Dr. A. 8. Bromer 
was elected secretary of the Department of 
Business and Real Estate. It was a matter 
for congratulation that Dr. Bromer was 
permitted to be present, after his serious 
illness. Many important matters were 
discussed, and a most aggressive spirit was 
manifested. It was a decidedly hearten- 
ing meeting, and we feel that matters of 
vital moment will be reported to the 
Chureh from time to time to indicate the 
advancing movement of Christian Educa- 
tion, which is so fundamental to the life 
of the Chureh. 

—Paul S. Leinbach, 


Executive Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE VACANCY AND SUP- 
PLY COMMITTEE, EASTERN SYNOD 


Joseph S. Peters, Chairman, 

127 South 15th Street, Allentown, Pa. 

East Pennsylvania Classis. First Chureh, 
Easton, Pa., Harry Vanatta, chairman. 

Lancaster Classis. Columbia, Pa., Arm- 
strong Valley Charge, Calvin Lebo, chair- 
man, Halifax. 

Reading Classis. Calvary. 


Schuylkill Classis. Trinity, Shenandoah, 
Daniel Laudeman, chairman, Shenandoah, 
Pa. Christ, Frieden’s Charge, James E. 
Greenawalt, chairman, McKeansburg, Pa. 

Philadelphia Classis. Heidelberg, F. C. 
Brunhouse, Esq., chairman, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Wyoming Classis. Emmanuel’s, Hazle- 
ton, Pa., James A. Sechler, chairman, 601 
North Locust street, Hazleton, Pa. Christ’s, 
Fayette, N. Y., R. W. Ritter, chairman, 
Fayette, N. Y. 

Lehigh Classis. Zion’s, Lehigh Charge, 
George Hunsicker, chairman, Fogelsville, 
Pa. Frieden’s Charge, G. F. Werley, 
chairman, Neff’s, Pa. lLenhartsville, Pa., 
George J. Schappell, chairman, Hamburg, 
Pay bibs NOs 2. 

West Susquehanna Classis. New Berlin, 
A. J. Brouse, chairman. Middleburg, Roy 
C. Brouse, Winfield, Pa., R. D. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rey. W. E. Reifsnyder from Middleburg, 
Pa., to 231 East Grant avenue, Altoona, Pa. 


Rev. and Mrs. Howard Schley Fox, 
Fmanuel Church, Lansford, Pa., announce 
the birth of Howard Schley, Jr., June 3, 
at the parsonage in Lansford, 


Kenneth H. Long, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
H. H. Long, Evans City, Pa., graduated 
from Temple University on June 6 with the 
degree D.D.S. 


Rey. O. P. Foust, pastor of Lowell 
Church, Canton, O., celebrated his 30th 
anniversary of ordination on May 19. 
Dr. E. P. Herbruck preached the anni- 
versary sermon. 


Prof. Philip Vollmer, Palmyra, N. J., 
spoke recently on the Union movement 
between the Reformed Church and the 
Evangelical Synod, at the Iowa and Atlan- 


tic conferences. 30th hodies are favor- 
able to the cause. 
Grace Church, Altoona, Pa., at their 


morning service elected Rey. Ralph J. Har- 
rity, of Lancaster, Ohio, as pastor, and 
Mr. E. B. Yost, of Collegeville, Pa., was 
elected supply pastor until Rev. Mr. Har- 
rity can take up the work in Altoona. 
Mr. J. E. Stewart is chairman of the pub- 
licity committee. 


Special attention is called to the state- 
ment on Church Union in this issue by 


President Richards. So many erroneous 
ideas have been broadcast as to what was 
actually done by General Synod that we 
advise every reader to study this state- 
ment by the chairman of our Commission 
very carefully. 


One of the newsiest parish papers reach- 
ing this office comes from our Charge at 
Lemasters, Pa., Rev. R. S. Vandevere, 
pastor. The Joint Consistory recently in- 
creased the pastor’s salary by $100. The 
officers of the Joint Consistory recently 
elected, are: president, Rev. R. S. Vande- 
vere; vice-president, H. C. Shatzer, and 
secretary, E. W. Walker. 


Dates worth remembering include: Sum- 
mer School of Theology, Lancaster Semi- 
nary, July 1-6; Frederick Missionary Con- 
ference, July 1-8; Collegeville Conference, 
July 29 to Aug. 5; Lancaster Conference, 
Aug. 3-10; Spiritual Conference, F. and M. 
Academy, July 29-Aug. 2; Collegeville 
Summer Assembly begins first week in 
August; Pen-Mar Reunion, July 18. 


At the regular morning services of St. 
Mary’s Church, Silver Run, Md., Rev. Felix 
B. Peck, pastor, on June 2, a bronze tab- 
let bearing the names of the 14 pastors 
who have served the charge during the 
167 years of its existence, was unveiled 
and dedicated. This memorial, costing 
$125, was conceived and executed through 
the efforts of the C. E. Society of the 
Church. Established before the Revolu- 
tionary War, St. Mary’s Church is rich in 
historic interest. The present Church was 
built in 1890 during the pastorate of Rev. 
John G. Noss. The tablet contains the 
names of the ministers in the order of 
their occupancy as follows: Revs. Jacob 
Lischy, Jacob Wiestling, Jacob Geiger, 
William F. Colliflower, John G. Fritchy, 
Jacob Sechler, Dr. W. C. Cremer, John G. 
Noss, A. F. Dreisbach, J. Stewart Hart- 
man, 8. C. Hoover, John 8. Adam, Edward 
B. Hamme, and the present pastor, Rev. 
Felix B. Peck. The family names of many 
of the signers of the original constitution 
of 1762 can be found upon the roll of the 
Church today. The address in the morn- 
ing was made by Dr. G. Lewis Wetzel. A 
musical program was given in the evening 
by the choir, assisted by a male chorus, 
male quartette, Mr. Kenneth Kroh, tenor, 
and a ladies’ trio. The congregation re- 
cently authorized the building of a con- 
erete road between the Church and parson- 
age. 
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In the Kreutz Creek Charge, York Co., 
Pa., Rev. Walter E. Garrett, pastor, pic- 
nics are scheduled as follows: July 13, 
Canadochly at the Church; July 23, Hel- 
lam, at Brookside Park, and Aug. 17, Lo- 
cust Grove at the Church. Children’s Day 
will be appropriately observed. Children’s 
Week was celebrated by special services 
and a picnic, 

Rev. William H. Matthews, D.D., gen- 
eral secretary of the American Tract 
Society, was present at the Chapel service 
at West Point, June 2, and made the 56th 
annual distribution of Bibles to the gradu- 
ating class. Bibles are also given annually 
to the Freshman Class for their study in 
English. The Society has been enabled 
to render this service through a fund pro- 
vided by a friend of long standing. 


Mother’s Day was fittingly observed in 
First Church, Youngwood, Pa., and St. 
John’s, Harrold, Rev. Victor A. Ruth, pas- 
tor, and offerings given to St. Paul’s Old 
Folks’ Home. On Whitsunday a class of 
8 young people was confirmed at Har- 
rold’s. The sermon to the graduating 
class of the Youngwood High School was 
delivered this year by the pastor of the 
Reformed Church. Mid-summer commun- 
ions have been announced for Harrold’s 
on June 16, and for Youngwood on June 23. 


The 62nd anniversary of the founding 
of St. Paul’s Orphans’ Home, Greenville, 
Pa., together with the second anniversary 
of the founding of the St. Paul’s Old Folks’ 
Ifome, will be celebrated Wednesday, June 
19. Excellent facilities for picnicking on 
the ground will be provided and a lunch- 
eon counter will be operated by the au- 
thorities of the home. Formal exercises 
will be at 1.30 P. M. All friends of the 
lome are invited. 


Of the 50 students who recently received 
degrees from Catawba College, 2 were 
wives of members of the faculty and one 
engaged to a member of the faculty. Mrs. 
Hoke, wife of the president of the college, 
took her 4 years of work at Catawba, while 
Mrs. John W. Myers, and her sister, Miss 
Norma Seilkop, who is engaged to Prof. 
Arthur Rich, head of the piano department, 
had their first 3 years of college work at 
the University of Cincinnati. This is a 
very unusual record for an educational 
institution. 


The work of Zion Church, Nanticoke, 
Pa., Rev. R. W. Hucke, pastor, has been 
progressing in a splendid manner. The 
Apportionment was paid in full again. The 
Sunday School had 8 entries in the essay 
and poster contest. Two essays won Clas- 
sical prizes and one essay won the de- 
nominational prize. Four Divinity Circuit 
Bibles were also given by the local Church 
School to the local winners in each group. 
Children’s Day will be observed June 9. 
Holy Communion will be administered June 
23. The Sunday School pienice will be held 
July 15 in Sans Souci Park. 


The Young People’s Christian Society 
of Christ Church, Lykens, Pa., Rev. W. R. 
Hartzell, pastor, which was recently organ- 
ized, conducts 3 different meetings during 
the month on weekday evenings. The so- 
cial and recreational meetings are con- 
ducted by committees appointed every two 
months. The religious work is conducted 
by a committee, appointed every 2 months, 
in the Church auditorium at the time of 
the evening Church service about twice a 
month. In some of the services the young 
people assist the pastor in the services. 
At a recent meeting of the Consistory the 
pastor’s salary was increased by $200. 


In Zion Church, York, Pa., Rev. Dr. J. 
Kern McKee, pastor, holy communion will 
be observed June 30. The annual picnic 
will be held June 25. Three of the 18 boys 
of the Hannah Penn Junior High School, 
who were selected by the teachers and pu- 
pils as outstanding members of their 


classes, were Donald Flinchbaugh, Luke 
Nickol and John Bentz, members of Zion 
Church. At least 12 boys from the Sunday 
School were among the list of 154 boys 
who took part in the administration of the 
city affairs on May 2, during Boys’ Week. 
The Apportionment was paid in full. 

Permission to place a marker in the 
Church yard of St. John’s, Harrold’s, 
Pa., in commemoration of old Fort Allen, 
a vantage point erected in pre-Revolution- 
ary days, during the contention between 
Virginia and Pennsylvania over the juris- 
diction of the land west of the Alleghenies, 
was granted by the Consistory of the 
Church. The unveiling ceremonies were 
held on Memorial Day in the presence of 
representatives from the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society, members of the Grand 
Army and a large crowd from near and 
far. The tablet was unveiled by 2 small 
girls, direct descendants of some of the 
first settlers of the community: Isabel Pat- 
terson and Dorothy May Wentzel. 

Dr. J. H. Pannebecker concluded his 
long record as pastor when he preached 
his last sermon as pastor of Trinity 
Church, Columbia, Pa., on May 26. Re- 
gret mingled with words of appreciation 
and love as his pastorate of more than 
45 years was reviewed and he was 
showered with best wishes for many 
years of happiness in his retirement. 
It was to the surprise of Dr. Panne- 
becker that Superintendent Frank Null 
announced that the 8. S. program had 
been dedicated to him in honor of his 
last Sunday in an official capacity as 
pastor. Hach society, class and depart- 
ment had a part in the program in the 
form of each presenting the pastor with 
a peony accompanied by fitting remarks. 
Supt. Null presented Dr. Pannebecker 
with a purse of cash. A reception for 
the entire congregation was held on 
May 381, in the Church, which marked 
the last day of Dr. Pannebecker’s pas- 
torate. 


Representative ministers and laymen of 
the Reformed Church have gathered to- 
gether at Lancaster for the Spiritual Con- 
ference each summer for 38 years. In spite 
of the growing movement toward summer 
schools and a great variety of conferences, 
this unique institution has maintained its 
popularity as is proven by the splendid 
attendance during recent years. The pro- 
gram for the coming conference promises 
to be up to the standard of other years and 
offers opportunity for intellectual stimulus 
and spiritual enrichment. The program is 
neither too heavy nor too crowded to en- 
able opportunity for rest, recreation and 
fellowship. The beauty of the academy 
and college campus makes the place a de- 
light and an ideal spot to spend part of the 
vacation period. The 39th session will be 
held July 29 to August 2. 


The attendance at all services at the 
First Church, High Point, N. C., Rev. W. 
R. Shaffer, pastor, during the month of 
May has been good. The average for the 
morning services being 200, while that at 
night has been 125. The Sunday School has 
continued to grow. On June 2 the previ- 
ous record maintained some months ago 
was broken, there being 291 present. The 
School expects to break this record several 
times during the month of June. During 
May, 2 societies of the Christian Endeavor 
were organized. Mrs. W. R. Shaffer is in 
charge of the Juniors, while the pastor is 
working with those of the upper teen age. 
There has been an average attendance at 
these C. E. meetings of 42. On Friday 
night of May 31 the Senior C. E. met at 
the home of Rey. and Mrs. Shaffer for their 
first business meeting and social. Pros- 
pects for the future are good. On Tuesday, 
May 28, the mothers and daughters held 
their annual banquet. A large number 
attended and a good spirit was created. 
Mother’s Day was observed on May 12 by 


many who paid tribute to Mother by wor- 
shipping in the house of God. 

After a fine visit in Holland, Germany 
and Czechoslovakia, Dr. Ross F, Wicks, of 
Newark, N. J., returned to America on 
the S. 8. Rotterdam, on June 7. With his 
family, Dr. Wicks expects te spend July 
and August on’a 3 week’s motor trip down 
New England way and at Ocean Grove, N. 
J. On and after Oct. 1, Dr. Wicks may be 
called upon in his Church for supply work, 
lectures and special evangelistic work. 

in St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Dr. Albert G. Peters, pastor, a Young 
People’s mecting was held on Sunday eve- 
ning, June 2. Addresses were delivered by 
Miss Margaret Landis and Mr. Edgar Red- 
dington, students of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The offerings was given 
to the support of the Christian Asso- 
ciation at the University. On June 
6, the Ladies’ Aid Society conducted 
a Strawberry and Ice Cream Festival. It 
was attended by more than 300 people. In 
connection therewith, a group of ladies 
rendered the play, ‘‘ How the Story Grew,’’ 
under the leadership of Miss Gertrude E. 
Yahrling, and a group of intermediate girls 
gave a sketch entitled ‘‘Truth the Mis- 
chief,’’ under the coaching of Miss Svea 
A. Lundberg. By an agreement with the 
Board of Home Missions, the congrega- 
tion refinanced its indebtedness and en- 
tered upon a new 5-year financial program. 
The parsonage, which was purchased at the 
beginning of the pastorate, is now free of 
debt. 

St. James Church, Allentown, Pa., Rev. 
Joseph 8. Peters, D.D., pastor, was given 
a goal of $2,227.50 to raise in the campaign 
for the Phoebe Home. The work was un- 
dertaken hopefully, and a chairman se- 
lected in the person of Elder Frank M. 
Cressman, who is also the lay chairman 
for Lehigh Classis. On Friday, May 31, a 
supper was served in the Church when 
more than 60 persons volunteered their 
services for the campaign. Ladies as well 
as men were among the number. The cam- 
paign was then outlined, and preliminary 
plans were laid to meet the goal. On Sun- 
day, June 2, at the morning service 60 
persons were commissioned for this task. 
The first report on June 4 showed a total 
of $3,373.50 in subscriptions. The second 
report on Thursday, June 6, brought the 
total to $5,237.50. Never was any project 
entered into more heartily, and never was 
more joy experienced in St. James than 
when the above total was reached. For 
the Churches who are backward in under- 
taking this enterprise, we would say that 
no more worthy and unselfish object has 
presented itself for a long time, and any 
congregation will be surprised at the re- 
sults possible if the campaign is heartily 
undertaken. 


Family Night was held at St. John’s 
Church, Bethlehem, Pa., Rev. Walter D. 
Mehrling, pastor, Friday night, May 31. 
It was in the nature of a tureen supper. 
Each family present brought a tureen, and 
the tureens contained quite a variety of 
tasty foods, hot and cold. The Grace 
Before Meals which is being taught in the 
Beginner-Primary Department was said in 
unison. Three artists entertained. There 
were booster speeches by Harry A. Reich- 
enbach, St. John’s lay chairman for the 
Phoebe Home campaign; Mrs. Floyd E, 
Heller, president of the Ladies’ Aid So-. 
ciety, and John G. Bechtold, Sunday School 
general superintendent. Mr. Bechtold 
stated that the Sunday School had aver- 
aged over 100 the past 2 Sundays and that 
the Cradle Roll numbered 25. The pastor 
announced the reception of another new 
member. Coming events were brought to 
the attention of those present. There ha 
been 2 pilgrimages to Phoebe Home. § 
John’s has paid its Apportionment in fu 
as well as its full quota for the Minist 
Relief campaign. =“ 
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In connection with the obituary of Rev. 
Mr. Laros which appears in this issue, it is 
interesting to note that Mr, Louis Warnock, 
one of the hnotype operators in the print- 
ing office, the man who sets most of *‘‘Lhe 
Messenger’? each week, recalls that he was 
the boy who pumped tne organ on the day 
Key. and Mrs. Laros were married and he 
found it an affecting coincidence that, 
after all these years, ne should be called 
upon to set the notice of the Home-going 
or this useful man, 


In that excellent magazine, The Nation’s 
Schools, in the April issue, appears a most 
interesting articie on ‘‘Amateur Motion 
Pictures—An Aid to Effective School Pub- 
licity.’’ This is a statement by President 
Joseph H. Apple concerning the filming of 
college activities at Hoou College as a 
means of preserving the record of public 
events at the school and a definite part of 
the publicity program. It is not only 
replete with suggestions but is beautifully 
illustrated with scenes taken on the beauti- 
ful Hood campus. One cannot read such 
an article without being immensely im- 
pressed with the possibilities of such a 
program. It makes one feel good also to 
note such forward looking activities on 
the part of one of our own institutions. 


St. Paul’s Church, Juniata, Pa., Rev. 
V. D. Grubb, pastor, reports a most happy 
and successful year. ‘The pastor went to 
the annual meeting of Classis with the best 
parochial report that St. Paul’s Church has 
ever made. Apportionment paid in full 
and a snug amount over for next year. 
The Sunday School, under the efficient 
leadership of Bro: Nevin L. Korns, has 
grown in every respect and now reports 
larger attendance and offerings than for 
many years. The Sunday School has started 
to repeat the capture of District and 
County banners again this year. The 
School held every banner that was offered 
in the county last year for attendance and 
registration at conventions. At the last 
District convention a few weeks ago St. 
Paul’s had 289 delegates in attendance on 
2 evenings. Dr. J. M. 8S. Isenberg, vice- 
president of Ursinus College, was present 
both evenings and gave very helpful and 
inspiring addresses. Mr. Burton L. Roek- 
wood, represented the Near Hast June 2, 
and offerings will run considerably over 
$300. The W. M. 8. Thank Offering was the 
largest in Juniata Classis, as well as the 
G. M. G., who made their first Thank Offer- 
ing this year and had the honor of being 
the largest G. M. G. offering in the Classis. 
The Church attendance has grown to such 
proportions that it is absolutely necessary 
to build a new Chureh and in spite of the 
long standing industrial depression in 
Altoona which has worked a great hard- 
ship on the program, at a congregational 
meeting called by our pastor, the members 


unanimously adopted a building plan given 


by Architect Bolton, of Philadelphia, and 
are moving ahead to complete the task. 
The pastor was compelled to excuse him- 
self during the congregational meeting to 
make an.address in another part of the 
town, and on his return to the Church, 
Elder R. E. Burget announced to him that 
during his absence they had decided to in- 
crease his salary by $200, dating back to 
January 1, 1929. Mrs. Grubb, the pastor’s 
wife, has exemplified her ability in organ- 
izing the young folks and has a thriving 
class of young people and an active and 
energetic G. M. G., of which she is coun- 
selor. These girls have made a number of 
bandages which will be sent to the Mission 
Hospital for Lepers in Korea, and are con- 
sidering other ways of helping these un- 
fortunate victims. The pastor is now con- 
ducting a series of evangelistic services in 
Mt. Pleasant Church, Millerstown, Pa., 
which will continue for 2 weeks. We 
humbly acknowledge God’s blessing and 
favor and earnestly plead for a continu- 
ance of the same, for we are well assured 


that ‘‘without Me,’’ as our Lord has said, 
‘ye can do nothing,’’ 


MEETING OF FT. WAYNE CLASSIS 

The Ft. Wayne Classis met for its 7th 
annual session in the beautiful new Grace 
Church at Ft. Wayne, Ind. Rev. R. S. 
3eaver, pastor, on Tuesday evening, May 
14, The Rev. C. A. Lang, of Culver, Ind., 
the retiring president, delivered the open- 
ing sermon on the subjeet, “The Triple 
Touch of God.” After the worship hour 
the Classis convened for its business ses- 
sion and elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: Rev. D. Grether, presi- 
dent; Rev. R. 8. Beaver, vice-president; 
Rev. R. J. Schroer, corresponding secretary, 
and Elder W. M. Hand, treasurer. 

At the inspirational services on Wedues- 
day night a deep heart-searching message 
was preached by the Rev. E. H. Wessler, 
D. D., of Cincinnati, O., in which message 
he made an earnest plea for a larger and 
more emphatic interpretation of God’s 
Word in the living out of that word in 
daily life. The Ft. Wayne Orphans’ Home 
orchestra rendered some very pleasing 
selections at this same service. 

In the parochial reports we noted that 
Ft. Wayne Classis is forging ahead in its 
work as a whole. A more definite religious 
instruction is being pursued; a number of 
its Churches are engaged in Vacation Bible 
School work or Week-day religious instrue- 
tion. A larger program of evangelism is 
being pursued, with a number of congrega- 
tions having special evangelistic services 
or a program of visitation. A number of 
congregations reported their benevolences 
paid in full with an earnest effort on the 
part of others to do likewise next year. 

Classis had the joy of graduating two 
of its students this spring, Alvin Engle- 
mann and Walter Scherry, who have been 
under the care of Classis. Both students 
completed their course of study in the 
Mission House Seminary. Plans for their 
examination and licensure were made at 
the meeting of Classis and the time set 
for Friday, May 31, at the Salem Church 
at Magley. In the afternoon of that day 
Classis met in special session at Magley 
to examine and license both students. The 
committee on examination was composed 
of the Revs. F. W. Knatz, R. S. Beaver 
and Elder Jacob Bill. The committee on 
ordination was composed of Dr. F. H. Rup- 
now, who gave the ordination message; 
Rev. D. Grether who had charge of the 
liturgical part and the Rev. O. J. Engle- 
mann, father of Alvin Englemann, who 
read the ordination act. The service was 
impressive and solemn and with a rare 
privilege coming to the Rev. O. J. Engle- 
mann in having the high honors of or- 
daining his own son to the Gospel Minis- 
try. The Rev. Alvin Englemann will fol- 
low a eall to the Reformed Church at Hum- 
boldt, Nebraska. Later, Student Walter 
Scherry will also be ordained to the min- 
istry. 

Classis will meet for its Fall session at 
Berne, Ind., and for its regular annual 
meeting at Vera Cruz. 

—A. R. F. 


EDISON SPEAKS OUT ON ‘‘PERSONAL 
LIBERTY’’ 

‘“T wholly disagree,’’? says the distin- 
guished inventor, Mr. Thomas A, Edison, 
‘‘with the argument of anti-prohibitionists 
that the Volstead Act is an encroachment 
on personal liberty. If personal liberty 
were to run wild, we would have no ad- 
vancement. Civilization becomes better 
only as we curb personal liberty in the 
interest of general welfare.’’ 


DINNER TO DR. FACKENTHAL MARKS 
COMMENCEMENT AT FRANKLIN 
& MARSHALL 
A testimonial dinner to B. F. Facken- 
thal, Jr., Se. D., President of the Board of 
Trustees of Franklin and Marshall College, 
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The Reverend George A. Simons, D.D., 
twenty-one years engaged in religious and 
educational work in Europe, is available 
for pulpit supply and lectures. Address 
150 Vifth avenue, New York City. 


given by the alumni of the institution, was 
the opening and significant event of the 
142nd anniversary Commencement at 
Franklin and Marshall College. It was 
held on the evening of May 31, 1929, in 
the Hotel Brunswick, Lancaster, Pa., and 
was attended by over 250 alumni, members 
of the Board of Trustees, and faculty. 

Provost J..H. Penniman, LL. D., of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. He lauded the leadership 
and generosity of Dr. Fackenthal, who has 
been a member of the Board for 30 years 
and its president for the past 14 years. 
The Honorable William A. Schnader, 708, 
Deputy Attorney General in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and a member of the Board 
of Trustees, traced the up-building of the 
college from its early days, citing the gen- 
erosity of various benefactors and partie- 
ularly in the last decade: Fred W. Bie- 
secker, Hsq. ’80, Somerset, Pa., vice-presi- 
dent of the Board, whose gift made the 
Biesecker Gymnasium possible and started 
the building program; Louis A. Meyran, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., a trustee who gave $25,- 
000 for the Franklin-Meyran Dormitory; 
the late Honorable William U. Hensel, ’70, 
whose estate is a trust for the college; and 
the crowning gift of Dr. Fackenthal in the 
Fackenthal Laboratories, which will cost 
$250,000. 

Mr. William H. Hager, ’85, one of the 
oldest members of the Board of Trustees, 
then presented an engrossed testimonial 
of appreciation and gratitude from the 
alumni of the college to Dr. Fackenthal, 
who accepted in a grateful speech. 

The Rev. A. W. Barley, ’07, Manor, Pa., 
president of the Alumni Association, pre- 
sided, and introduced the Honorable Wil- 
liam H. Keller, 91, Laneaster, Pa., Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, as 
the toastmaster. President Henry H. Ap- 
ple offered the opening prayer. A special 
Commencement issue of the “Student 
Weekly,” paying a high tribute to Dr. H. 
H. Apple, who celebrated his 20th anniver- 
sary as President, and Dr. Fackenthal, was 
given to all who attended. 


Members of the college orchestra ren- 
dered music, and the singing was led by 
T. Roberts Appel, ’01, and J. Shober Barr, 
24. The General Committee consisted of 
the presidents of the district associations, 
headed by the Rev. Mr. Barley, the Exee- 
utive Committee being composed of Calvin 
N. Wenrich, Ph. D., 02, chairman, and the 
following Lancaster alumni: Charles P. 
Stahr, M. D., 797; J. L. Atlee, M. D., ’96; 
C. H. Netscher, 714; Lowell F. Halligan, 
22; Wallace L. Robinson, 711; Robert J. 
Pilgram, ’98; J. Shober Barr, ’25; Harold 
Adams, ’22; Arthur P. Mylin, 712; William 
S. Raub, ’11; Henry J. Marshall, ’19; T. 
Roberts Apple, 701; Sumner V. Hosterman, 
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Ksq., "98; William H. Hager, ’85; Edwin 
M. Hartman, Ph. D., 795; William Shand, 
108: Prof. J. Nevin Schaeffer, ’03; Martin 
M. Harnish, ’99; and Carl M. Tausig, 715. 

Beautiful weather added to the enjoy- 
ment of a successful Commencement, when 
121 young men were graduated. The ex- 
ercises were featured by the presentation 
of a loving cup to President Henry H. Ap- 
ple by the members of the faculty, on the 
occasion of his 20th anniversary. An en- 
grossed and framed testimonial expressed 
the appreciation of the faculty of his lead- 
ership and service. 

The following students received honors: 
Bachelor of Science, Magna cum Laude: 
Louis J. Hampton, New Bloomfield, Pa.; 
Bachelor of Arts, Cum Laude: John G. 
Eddy, Paradise, Pa., Donald B. Witmer, 
Lancaster, Pa., Reeder L. Eshleman, Mari- 
etta, Pa. John F. Hartranft of Leola, Pa., 
received the degree of Master of Arts. 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred upon Joseph Albert Eyler, Bed- 
ford, Pa., William Franklin Kosman, Al- 
lentown, Pa., Homer Skyles May, Wilkes- 
sarre, Pa., James MeHlwane Mullan, Up- 
per Darby, Pa., George Leith Roth, Somer- 
set, Pa., and George Benjamin Smith, 
Kutztown, Pa. 

Doctor of Seience: John Ahlum Schaef- 
fer, St. Louis, Mo., and John Philip Went- 
ling, St. Paul, Minn. 

Doetor of Laws: Frank Diehl Facken- 
thal, New York City, and Josiah Harmer 
Penniman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Commencement address was deliv- 
ered by Judge Henry ©. Niles, York, Pa., 
and was a stirring appeal to edueated citi- 
zens to fulfill the duties of citizenship. 
Rev. U. Henry Heilman, D. D., ’60, Leb- 
anon, Pa., the oldest alumnus at the age 
of 91, handed the College Toreh to Charles 
R. Zweizig, Reading, Pa., who responded 
for the class and passed the Toreh to his 
classmates. 

The Phi Beta Kappa address was de- 
livered by Dr. John D. Spaeth, Princeton, 
on “Books and Experience,” and the bac- 
calaureate sermon by the Rev. Oswin 8. 
Frantz, D. D., 705, professor of New Test- 
ament Exegisis in the Theological Semi- 
nary, Lancaster. 

Members of the graduating class elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa were: John G. Eddy, 
Paradise, Pa.; Louis J. Hampton, New 
Bloomfield, Pa.; Philip 8. Klein, Laneaster, 
Pa.; John R. MeCaa, Laneaster; Donald 
B. Witmer, Lancaster, and Charles R. Zwei- 
zig, Reading; Pa. 


A comparison of the condition of the 
college in 1909 and 1929 covering the 


twenty years of Dr. 
presented: 


Apple’s presidency is 


1909 1929 
Enrollment: «i. 44 a6 187 715 
BG GU byiss on ashstereias «le 13 44 
Buildings .......... $525,000 $1,500,000 
Endowment... ...... $170,000 $1,000,000 


Annual Budget ..... $ 35,000 $ 220,000 
—Robert J. Pilgram. 


CEDAR CREST COMMENCEMENT 


Mary Louise Creitz, a daughter of Dr. 
C. I. Creitz, president of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church, 
led her class at commencement at Cedar 
Crest College as the president of the grad- 
uates. Miss Creitz did much on the class 
night arrangements which were deseribed 
as the best in the history of the college. 
She presented the college with a large 
three-foot cloek which will be visible from 
all points in the main quadrangle at Cedar 
Crest College since it will be placed in 
the round window in the Greek portico of 
the Administration Building. 

Dr. Creitz gave a most helpful bacea- 
laureate at Cedar Crest College, speaking 
on the subject, “Ever learning and never 
able to come to a knowledge of truth.” He 
stressed the importance of vitality, en- 
ergy, and soul-felt emotion as a basis of 
a true Christian life, This baccalaureate 


and the commencement were the first 
ceremonies to be held in the new outdoor 
theater at Cedar Crest and proved very 
beautiful. 

Commencement on Thursday was featur- 
ed by the presence of Lieutenant-Governor 
Arthur H. James of Plymouth, and an ad- 
dress on the place of women in poltical 
and economic life by Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Owen, LL. D., daughter of William Jen- 
nings Bryan, and the first Southern wo- 
man Congressman, 

Forty young women, who have spent 4 
years under the influence of President W. 
Ff. Curtis, received their diplomas. The 
class officers were: Mary Creitz, president; 
Edna Hagy, vice-president; Eugenia Shel- 
ly, treasurer; and Mary Challenger, seere- 
tary. 

Mrs. Bryan, who resembles her father 
in appearance and speaking ability, spoke 
upon woman’s life in the home, the na- 
tion, and the world. She made vivid the 
place of woman by showing how she had 
borne the hardships of life in the past; 
how woman had made possible the great 
western migrations of the last century; 


MARY LOUISE CREITZ 
President Senior Class 
Cedar Crest College 


and how Uncle Sam was in need of a wife. 

She said, “I remember looking over the 
records of the first important woman’s 
gathering in the United States only 70 
years ago. Since then the place of woman 
has become increasingly important.” She 
told how she had visited many cities in 
recent weeks during her Chautauqua tours. 
In these towns, she said, the cleanliness, 
the educational opportunities, the civic 
morale, were generally dictated by women. 

She closed with reminiscences of her 
war experiences. She told of working as 
a nurse in the Australian soldiers’ hos- 
pital in Port Said, where all of the in- 
mates of her ward were men who were 
about to face death in a few weeks or 
less. She asked the girls of Cedar Crest 
and all the women present to make wo- 
man’s influence felt so that the horrors of 
warfare would be avoided in the future. 


MAGNIFICENT EARLY REPORTS 
FROM ALL SIDES IN PHOEBE 
HOME CAMPAIGN! 


Failure Loomed at St. John’s, Lewis- 
burg, as the congregation of moderate 
means looked at their goal of $1,993.50, 
but a day later came in the report ‘‘ Cause 
very popular. Over the top with $2,185 
and canvass not yet complete.’’ Rev. H. 
H. Rupp, D.D., is pastor, and Prof. John 
S. Gold, chairman. They gave the people a 
chance! 

In Wyoming Classis, St. John’s, of Mil- 
ton, Rev. Paul W. Yoh, pastor, reports 
“20 teams of 40 men making canvass; 
every prospect of suecess.’’? Goal, $2,619; 
reported to date, $1,568. William W. Ans- 
pach, tried and true veteran of the Church, 
is chairman, 

St. Peter’s, Wapwallopen, 100 members, 
$450 goal, reports $407 already subscribed, 
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with Lee H. Peters, chairman, and Rey. E. 
W. Stonebraker, pastor. 

In Lancaster Classis, Salem, of Rohrers- 
town, Rev. Wm. D. Marburger, pastor, 
writes: ‘‘Consistory pledged full goal of 
$900.7? 

Bethany, of Ephrata, Rev. George T. 
Fitz, pastor, reports $1,000 on goal of $1,- 
462.50, and going strong. 

Six and one-half times the goal is al- 
ready reported raised by St. John’s, of 
Allentown, Rev. A. O. Reiter, pastor; 
David A. Miller, chairman. 

With a debt of $47,000, Trinity, of 
Pottstown, reports $1,106 already secured. 
Rev. J. Hamilton Smith, D.D., pastor; Mr. 
Paul 8. Kulp, chairman, 

‘‘From eight of our select list, $1,510 
has been pledged,’’ writes Rev. J. Arthur 
Schaeffer of St. John’s, Tamaqua, with 
Howard F. Reed, chairman. 

‘‘Away beyond expectations,’’ reports 
Rey. E. Elmer Sensenig of St. Paul’s, East 
Pennsylvania Classis, with $846 on the sec- 
ond report. 

‘‘Over the top and still going strong 
with $2,213 subscribed,’’ writes Walter C. 
Ruthhart, chairman of First Reformed 
Chureh, Bethlehem, of Tohickon Classis, 
with Rev. A. H. Schuler, pastor. 

‘*Congregation assumed entire quota at 
morning service, June 2nd, and Consistory 
officially endorsed the action, pledging pay- 
ment within the prescribed time,’’ writes 
Rev. J. B. Swartz, Christ Reformed, 
Trumbauersville, Tohickon Classis. ‘And 
I have a prospect for an additional 
$1,000.?? 

‘*Splendid reports; members very lib- 
eral; expect to more than reach our goal,’’ 
writes John S. Koch, Christ’s, Hellertown, 
Lower Saucon Charge, Tohickon Classis, 
with $855 of its goal already reported. 

With $45,000 to be raised at once for 
Church repairs, St. Andrew’s, of Allen- 
town, has secured its entire goal of $4,365, 
Rev. R. M. Kern, pastor; Mr. Richard G. 
C. Nehf, chairman. 


With a debt of $40,000 and a young 
Church, St. James, of Allentown, has raised 
$5,239, 2 1-3 times its goal, with 72 work- 
ers under Rev. Joseph 8S. Peters, pastor, 
and Chairman Frank M. Cressman. 

The best is last. With a debt of $150,- 
000, a mission Church and a membership 
of only 215 in the last official report, Em- 
manuel’s, of Allentown, under Rev. Willis 
D. Mathias is over the top with 137 per 
cent of its goal already secured and more 
to come. The day of miracles is not past! 

(Many other splendid reports have heen 
received. ) 

—F. H. Moyer. 


A PROTEST 
By M. Louise Hilliard 


Just as Zwingli in the early days of the 
16th century lifted up his voice against 
the sale of indulgences in Switzerland, so 
many a person in the Reformed Church to- 
day feels like making a protest against that 
which seems to the average layman the 
sale of the Reformed Church to the Evan- 
gelical Synod and the United Brethren, 

The only definite benefit offered for the 
obliteration of the Reformed Chureh and 
its union with the United Brethren and 
the Evangelicals under the name of the 
United Church in America is evangelism. 
The Reformed Church has the evangelistic 
form of worship in localities where that 


form or method of gaining new members 


appeals to the populace. If universal 


evangelism is necessary could it not be pro- | 


eured at a less sacrifice than that of the 
abolition of the Reformed Chureh which 


has weathered the storms of controversy 


and withstood changes in religious fo: 
of government for over 400 years. Is 
Chureh of our forefathers so weak tha 
cannot stand alone in these times — 
mergers and changes? Many of the 
and commercial coalitions being form 
1 
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day are brought about by financial loss 
and bad management, and in the merging 
of various enterprises there has arisen a 
feeling of jealousy and dissension among 
the directors which is accompanied by a 
loss of freedom of thought and judgment. 


A union of the Churches will call for 
even a greater sacrifice. United, we shall 
lose our freedom of worship, for the sake 
of which the ancestors of many of the 
Reformed people came to this country and 
founded a land of religious freedom, 
United, we shall either be absorbed even- 
tually by another denomination or be com- 
pelled to wage a war against a greater 
coalition of Churches. It has been said 
that many of the people of the Reformed 
Church, in the event of a union of the three 
Churehes mentioned, would unite with the 
Presbyterian Church which has a more ae- 
ceptable form of government. It might 
have been said that the union will weaken 
the membership in number, for faith in the 
stability if the Churches will be weak- 
ened, and the people whose lives have been 
beautified by the prayers and hymns and 
forms of worship that have come down to 
them as a rich heritage from the days of 
the early Church fathers will not unite 
with any Church. 
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Woman’s Missionary 
Society News 
oO) © CC > 


Miss Greta P, Hinkle, Editor, 416 Schaff 
Building, Phila., Pa. 


(Continued from last week) 


The other event of special interest was 
the ‘‘Girls’ Guild Feast of Fellowship’’ 
served at Hotel Hickory on Saturday eve- 
ing, to which almost 200 guests sat down. 
Miss Heinmiller, General Synodical Secre- 
tary of G. M. G., acted as toast-mistress. 
The program, while especially pleasing to, 
and given by the Guild girls, was no less 
enjoyed by the W. M. 8. delegates. 

The Sunday morning sermon was preached 
by Dr. A. V. Casselman, who brought the 
Whitsunday message, and in the evening 
Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer, his topic being 
‘«Spiritual Ideals for the Nation.’? An im- 
pressive Memorial Service, prepared by 
Mrs. F. W. Leich, was also held on Sunday 
evening under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of Life Members and Members in Me- 
moriam, Mrs. J. W. Fillman, Philadelphia. 

The Convention went on record as favor- 
ing Church Union. It unanimously en- 
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dorsed the following resolutions, drafted 
by Mrs. Ella A. Boole, National President, 
Witte be Lees 

Whereas, The tobacco interests are carry- 
ing on a big advertising campaign through 
display advertising in newspapers and peri- 
odicals, radio talks over thirty-eight radio 
stations, and distribution of free sample 
packages of cigarettes to students in high 
schools and colleges; and 

Whereas, The object of such campaign is 
to promote new business through securing 
new sources mainly from women and the 
younger generation; and 

Whereas, The advertisements containing 
testimonials embellished with portraits of 
women and testimonials paid for, are mis- 
leading and unscientific; and 

Whereas, Educators and physicians testi- 
fy that cigarette smoking is injurious to 
youth, and for this reason their sale and 
use hy minors is prohibited in many States; 
and 

Whereas, Smoking by women is a recent- 
ly acquired habit which manifestly does 
not add to charm, their beauty, their effi- 
ciency in business of their capacity for 
motherhood; and 

Whereas, the use of the radio to pro- 
mote sales carries the advertising into the 
homes and is calculated to promote cigar- 
ette smoking among the younger genera- 
tion who are deceived by the statements 
thus presented; therefore, be it 

Resolved; That we, as representatives of 


injurious to public welfare; and 

Resolved, That we, as an organization 
and as individuals, will send our protests 
to the firms so advertising, and to the 
newspapers carrying such advertisements, 
to radio stations which give time to cigar- 
ette advertising, and to the companies 
sending cigarettes to high school and col- 
lege students; and be it further 


Resolved, That we will give our moral 
support to educators in colleges and see- 
ondary schools in their efforts to lessen 
and prevent smoking among students. 

Because of a loss of membership the 
Budget was raised five cents per member 
per year to meet the needs of the work; 
and an increase in Thank Offering was 
urged. 


Miss Ruth Heinmiller arranged a splen- 
did exhibit of Mission Band Hand Work. 
The dolls which were dressed by the Guild 
Girls in different sections of the Church 
for the Domestic Science Department of 
Miyagi College attracted much attention. 

The reports were attentively listened to 
by the delegates and with few exceptions 
showed marked progress. 

The Convention accepted an invitation 
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A Summer Program 
for the Church School 


BY MILES H. KRUMBINE 


Actual programs that are working in the 
daily vacation church school. The care- 
fully tested results of six years of experi- 
mentation. 


It is a bock for every director of a sum- 
mer school of religion. It gives the daily 
program of a large but representative 
school. Its program of worship, with an 
accompanying study of carefully selected 
and closely graded Bible stories and hymns 
of the church, is a significant feature of 
Dr. Krumbiue’s work. There are also dra- 
matizations worked out and presented by 
the children and prayers that are likewise 
the product of their guided but individu- 
ally creative efforts. 


Their practicality is their commendation. 
They are definite and purposeful and may 
be used as a whole or in part by anyone who 
would increase the effectiveness of his 
church school. 

188 Pages. Price, $1.50; Postage Extra 


PUBLICATION AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
BOARD REFORMED CHURCH 
1505 Race Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


from the Churches in Cleveland, Ohio, to 
meet in that city in 1932. 

The service for installation of officers 
was arranged and conducted by Mrs. Ed- 
ward F. Evemeyer. The convention was 
concluded on Monday with the beautiful 
Consecration Service, conducted by Miss 
Carrie M. Kerschner. This had been ar- 
ranged to be held at Blowing Rock, the 
trip to be given through the courtesy of 
the Hickory Chamber of Commerce but 
abandoned because of the down-pour of 
rain, 

Too much praise cannot be given the 
president and members of the Missionary 
Society of Corinth Church or of the people 
of Hickory for the delightful and hospit- 
able entertainment accorded the Conven- 
tion. 

Beside the officers, listed in column of 
May 30, the following were selected to 
serve on the Board of Trustees: Mrs. Jos. 
Levy, Mrs. B. A. Wright, Mrs. Mathilda 
Accola, Mrs. Bernard Maas and Mrs. L. D. 
Benner, in addition to the required mem- 
bers from the executive committee. 

The book and literature sales were larger 
than at any other Triennial Convention. 
The total sales were $282.01, of which 
amount $8.00 was for subscriptions. 

—Miss Lou Ellen Seibert. 
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Juntor Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


WILLIAM COWPER—POET AND 
HYMN WRITER 

Text: Psalm 59:16, ‘‘But I will sing of 
Thy strength.’’ 

Last year I told you about a school of 
hymn writers, namely, Westminster School, 
in England. Among the hymn writers whom 
{I mentioned then was one about whom I 
want to tell you more now. 

William Cowper, the son of Rev. John 


Cowper, was born in the rectory of Great 
Berkhampstead, Hertfordshire, England, 
November 26, 1731. You will notice that 
this is less than three months before the 
date of George Washington’s birth. He 
died April 25, 1800, while George Wash- 
ington died December 14, 1799, four months 
and eleven days earlier. These two men, 
therefore, lived at the same time on oppo- 
site sides of the Atlantic Ocean, the one 
a great poet and hymn writer and the 
other a great general and statesman. 
William Cowper’s father was both rec- 
tor and chaplain to King George II. On 
both his father’s and mother’s sides the 
poet was of ancient lineage. His mother 
was Ann Donne, daughter of Roger Donne, 


and his father was the son of Judge Spen- 
cer Cowper, who died in 1728. 

Ann Donne was Rev. John Cowper’s first 
wife. She died in 1737, at the age of 
thirty-four, when William was only six 
years old. The boy attended a dame’s 
school in his infancy, but on his mother’s 
death he was sent to a boarding school. 
He suffered from inflammation of the eyes, 
and from 1738 to 1741 was under the care 
of an oculist. 

When he was ten years old, Cowper was 
sent to Westminster School, known as ‘‘the 
school of the hymn writers,’’ where he had 
Warren Hastings for a school fellow. 

While at the boarding school, before he 
came to Westminster, being a small boy, 
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slender in build, and of a nervous tempera- 
ment, he was for a long time persecuted 
by a bully ten years older than himself, 
who kept him in constant fear and dread 
at a time when he should have enjoyed a 
mother’s love and care. When the bully’s 
abuses were found out he was expelled 
from the school and Cowper himself was 
sent to Westminster, but the agony he had 
endured and the lack of a mother’s care 
and sympathy left him with a melancholy 
nature from which he suffered all his life. 
Although he was only six years old when 
his mother died, Cowper remembered her 
all his life, as did Abraham Lincoln his 
mother, and more than fifty years later 
he said that he remembered her perfectly, 
and that not a week, and often not a day, 
passed in which she was out of his 
thoughts. In his manhood he wrote: 


‘‘T heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow 
away, 

And, turning from my nursery window, 
drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu! 


Thus many a sad tomorrow came and 
went, 

Till all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

I learned at last submission to my lot; 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne’er 
forgot.’’ 


Southey, another English poet, thinks 
that probably his days at Westminster 
were the happiest days in Cowper’s life. 
He studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1754. He was elected to a clerk- 
ship in the House of Lords, but when the 
time arrived, on account of his backward 
and sensitive nature, he became insane 
and was sent to a private asylum for 
eighteen months. : 

Upon his recovery he went to Hunting- 
don to be near his brother John, who was 
a student at Cambridge, and afterward he- 
came a minister. In 1773 William again 
went out of his mind, but three years later 
his mind cleared again. He had written 
some poetry during the previous years of 
his life, but in 1779 he became known as 
an author by writing a number of hymns. 
Rev. John Newton, another hymn writer, 
who was the curate of Olney in Bucking- 
hamshire, asked Cowper and the friends 
with whom he was living, Mrs. Morley 
Unwin, a minister’s widow; and her son, 
to remove to Olney and make their home 
there. 

Newton and Cowper engaged in writing 
what became known as ‘‘the Olney 
hymns,’’ which were published and be- 
came widely used. The Cowper hymns, 
some of which are found in almost every 
hymn book in the English language, were 
written during a period of four or five 
Five of Cowper’s hymns and six 


years. 
of Newton’s are found in our new Church 
hymnal. 

One of Cowper’s most widely sung 


hymns is: 
‘¢God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 
He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 
‘Judge not the Lord hy feeble sense, 
But trust Him for His grace; 
3ehind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face. 
‘Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
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THE PASTOR SAYS— 


By John Andrew Holmes 


Some expressions which we hear 
about the Church ‘‘sticking to its 
own business’’ sounds like suggest- 
ing that man’s business is none of 
God’s business. 
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And scan His work in vain: 
God is His own interpreter 
And He will make it plain.’’ 


If Cowper had trusted God in his trou- 
bles, as he has helped many others to do 
with his hymns, he would have had much 
more peace of mind and heart and would 
have spared himself many gloomy and 
melancholy hours. 

He also wrote: ‘‘Hark, My Soul, it is 
the Lord!’’ ‘‘There is a Fountain Filled 
with Blood,’’? and ‘‘Sometimes a Light 
Surprises.’’ But one of his most beautiful 
and popular hymns is: 


“‘O for a closer walk with God, 
A calm and heav’nly frame, 

A light to shine upon the road 
That leads me to the Lamb! 


‘“Return, O holy Dove, return, 
Sweet Messenger of rest; 
T hate the sins that made Thee mourn, 
And drove Thee from my breast. 


‘«The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from Thy throne, 
And worship only Thee. 


‘So shall my walk be close with God, 
Calm and serene my frame; 
So purer light shall mark the road 
That leads me to the Lamb.’’ 


Some of John Newton’s hymns are: 
‘‘Safely Through Another Week,’’ ‘‘ How 
Sweet the Name of Jesus Sounds,’’ ‘‘One 
There is Above All Others,’’ ‘‘ Approach, 
My Soul, the Mercy Seat,’’ ‘*Glorious 
Things of Thee Are Spoken,’’ and ‘‘ Quiet, 
Lord, My Froward Heart.’’ 

After this Cowper wrote a great deal 
of secular poetry, and in 1782 his first 
volume of poems was published, which 
was practically a failure. This was fol- 
lowed in 1785 by ‘‘The Task: a Poem in 
Six Books,’’ which was an immediate suc- 
cess, and placed Cowper in a very high 
position among the English poets. He also 
translated Homer’s ‘‘Iliad’’ and ‘‘Odys- 
sey’? into English verse, which added 
much to his fame as a poet. 

He brought a new spirit into English 
poetry, so that he is classed among the 
poets who are epoch-makers. He had the 
gift of humor, which was a rare quality 
among Nnglish poets. He also ranks among 
the half dozen greatest letters writers in 
the English language. 

In 1787 he had another period of in- 
sanity lasting for six months, and in 1794 
he had his final attack which left him in 
a somewhat helpless condition, which con- 
tinued for six years, when he was relieved 
by death in 1800. 

Cowper was never married, but he early 
fell in love with his cousin, Theodora 
Cowper, and would have married her but 
her father interfered, not only because they 
were cousins but also because he was aware 
of Cowper’s mental weakness. They were 
separated and never met again. He also 
had a fond affection for the widow of 
Morley Unwin. The other two women 
who influenced his life for good, and for 
whom he had an affectionate regard, were 
Lady Austen and his cousin, Lady Hes- 
keth. Among his male friends were Wil- 
liam Unwin, John Johnson, and Hayley. 


THIS IS ONE TWO MANY 


‘‘T prithee, my good man, ecouldst tell 
me what the Seotehman with twins did?’’ 

‘‘Nay, what did he?’’ 

‘‘Why, he took a picture of one of 
them! ’?’—Rutgers Chanticleer. 


Johnny came back from the cireus much 
excited. ‘‘Oh, mamma,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘«Katie spilled some peanuts on the ground 
and what do you think happened? The 
elephant picked them up with his vacuum 
cleaner.’’—Ohio Utility News. 
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Anna and Esther Iobst 


Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene S. DeChant 


Sh! But your Birthday Lady’s list of 
folks who send new names for our Birth- 
day Club is getting so lovingly long, that 
I have,—yes—TI have had special cards 
printed on which to write my Thank 
You notes. The upper left-hand corner of 
them reads like this: Alliene 8, DeChant, 
Hanover, Pennsylvania, Birthday Club, 
‘“‘Reformed Church Messenger,’’? in four 
lines. Mrs. Warren G. Manley received a 
special Thank You because she sent us 48 
new members from the primary department 
of our Emmanuel Sunday School, Allen- 
town, Pa., two of whom are pictured here: 
Twins Anna and Esther Iobst, born Noy. 
15, 1921. Ruth Mae Merkle, of Brodhecks, 
Pa., is one of our new members. Faithful 
Mrs. Mark W. Deichman has sent us 6 
more members, 3 from Cascade and 3 from 
Highfield, Md., and we have 2 more parson- 
age members: Edgar Elwood, 7, and David 
B., 5, the sons of our Rev. and Mrs. B. R. 
Heller, formerly of Buffalo, N. Y., now of 
Bethlehem, Pa. Our youngest newcomer 
is Catharine Elizabeth Ely, born Jan. 9, 
1929, to our ‘‘Mission Band Lady”’’ of St. 
Paul’s, Reading, Pa. When she came she 
weighed nine pounds and eight ounces and 
measured exactly 20 inches. ‘‘She looks 
just like her Daddy,’’ her mother says, 
“‘plue eyes and lots of hair.’? And she 
sleeps in the crib her Daddy slept in when 
he was very new. Oh! yes—and she has 
a pink silk comfort made by the ladies of 
St. Paul’s, and paid for hy the counsellors 
of the Girls’ Missionary Guild. And so 
your Birthday Lady is very sure that our 
newest member will grow to be a help and 
an inspiration to St. Paul’s, even as her 
Daddy and her mother are. ‘‘Correspond- 
ence cards all our own’? greeting to all 
these new members and to those who so 
thoughtfully sent their name to us. 

P. S—In the negro section of Staunton, 
Va., your Birthday Lady, after passing the 
Booker T. Washington School, found her- 
self at the corner of Sunnyside and Rose 
strects. Has your corner as pretty a 
name? 

P. S. again—And at the bus station at 
Staunton was a little boy to whom his 
mother gave a nickel. Soon he came run- 
ning back and T heard him say, ‘‘Sorry 1- 
have no cone for you, mother, but five cents 
won’t buy two.’’ 


— 


PEN PRICKS 
By John Andrew Holmes 


The gospel does not mean de- 
flating the tires, retarding the 
spark, throttling the engine, throw- 
ing out the clutch, with nothing 
working but the brakes. It means ~ 
stepping on the gas. | 
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HOME EDUCATION 


**The Child’s First School is the Family’’ 
—Froebel. 


IS PUNISHMENT TRAINING? 
By Mary Starck Kerr 


‘*There! that child is gone again; I’m 
going after her with a switch. I have to 
spank her two or three times a day for 
running away.’’ } 

““Why spank her for running away???’ 
asked her friend. ‘‘Why not fence up the 
back yard for her, and give her something 
interesting to do, so she will stay at home 
and have a good time? It would save you 
both a good deal of trouble.’’ ; 

“*T want to train her to do as she is 
told,’’ said the mother. 

**Does she seem to he responding to your 
method?’’ asked her friend. 

**Q, yes, she understands what she is 
being punished for. She was playing with 
“her dolly the other day, and was spanking 
it. She said the dolly ‘runned away’!’’ 

““That is only imitation. She has not 
learned to stay at home by being spanked; 
she has learned to spank her dolly. If she 
had learned to stay at home, she would 
have played that the dolly stayed at 
home.’’ 

“*Q, you have such queer ideas.’’ 

““One should be willing to be queer with 
the best educators of the country, and get 
results.’’ Then, apparently changing the 
subject, ‘‘Have you tied up your sweet 
peas yet?’? 

““Yes, I did it yesterday.’’ 

““Why did you tie them up? Why didn’t 
you whip them, and make them stay up 
in that way?’’ 

“*Silly,’’? said the young mother, ‘‘you 
have to tie them up to something, so that 
they can take hold and have some sup- 
UL ie? 

“<Little children are no more capable of 
doing as they are told without some help, 


tianmeayine 18)°? “Said the friend. ‘““Try 
the plan I have suggested. Give the child 
a fenced-in yard and something to do. 


Have another child with her part of the 
time and let her feel your interest even 
when you are busy. You will find that she 
will soon form the habit of being ¢con- 
tented at home. Punishment is not train- 
ing, but intelligent help is. Don’t take my 
word for it; try it and see.’’ 

The mother made no answer to this but 
she took the little girl home without spank- 
ing her. A few days later there was a 
fence around a section of her back yard, 
and the little daughter had been provided 
with interesting things to do. 


‘‘«The Kindergarten serves the purpose 
of easing the harsh step between home and 
school. If in the hands of a competent 
teacher, the little five-year-old never re- 
alizes that he or she is gradually dropping 
mother’s apron strings. Home games, in 
fact all home activities, are duplicated in 
the school room, but, by proper supervi- 
sion, the child receives its fundamental les- 
sons through these games. ‘As a twig 1s 
bent’ and so forth, is the best answer to 
the question, ‘Why the Kindergarten’?’’ 
—D. TT. Meisberger, Superintendent of 
Schools, Coal Township School District, 
Pennsylvania. ik 

The National Kindergarten Association, 
8 West Fortieth street, New York, is work- 
ing energetically to get kindergartens es- 
tablished in all public schools. Any person 
interested to help in this work may obtain 
further information from the Association. 


‘«How you all gettin’ on wid yous’ ’rith- 
metic, Sam?’’ 

‘«Well, I learned to add up de oughts, 
hut de figgas bothah me some.’’ 
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THE MIDAS TOUCH 
Midas came by today! 
How do I know? 

Starry beside the way, 
Spice bushes show 

Their yellow bells— 
Translucent, shining gold, 
More than my longing, 
Eager grasp could hold! 


He must have passed, I know; 
For see, he laid 

His hand upon them, so— 

Ah, they have stayed, 

Beside the way, 

Enchanted for an hour! 

Midas passed by today. 

My spice bush is in flower! 


—Frances Crosby Hamlet, in 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWER TO—HIDDEN WORD 
PUZZLE IN RHYME No. 6 


STRAWBERRY. 


LOGOMACHY—No. 1 


Don’t get frightened. It’s just a name 
given to a game of mixed letters. Un- 
scramble them and find a fruit in each 


mix-up. 

1. Nelmo. 7. Uncide. 

2. Cheap. 8. Warbyrtres. 

3. Hyreer. 9. Polecatnua. 

4. Vagau. 10. Ripefutarg. 

5. Renoga. 11. Newromlate. 

6. Lippanpee. 12. Misnempor. 
—A. M. S. 


Lost Balloonist—‘‘ Ahoy, where am I?’’ 

Farmer—‘‘ Heh, heh, you can’t fool me. 
Yer right up there in that little basket. 
Giddap, Susie.’’ 


The Family Altar 


The Rev. John C. Gekeler 


Help for the week of June 17-23. 
Practical Thought: A grateful heart 
spreads sunshine and sweetens life for all. 


Memory Hymn: ‘‘ Lead On, O King Eter- 
nal,’’? New Reformed Church Hymnal, 403. 


Monday—Praise for Mercies. 
Psalm 103:1-12. 


How much. better is the Psalmist’s way 
of receiving mercies, than to take them 
as matter of fact and ignore whence they 
come. While God is impartial, and sends 
the great natural blessings of sunshine and 
rain upon the unjust and the just alike, 
there remain large groups of blessings 
which only they who love Him ean re- 
ceive. Chief among these are well named 
the blessings of forgiveness and restora- 
tion to the status of sonship with God. 
No other religion besides the Christian 
brings this great blessing. The ancient 
Jew obtained by trusting the promises 
which anticipated Christ. But Christ has 
come and revealed the loving heart of God. 

Prayer: O Lamb of God that takest 
away the sin of the world, we bless Thee 
for Thy great mercy. Amen. 


Tuesday—Universal Praise. 
Psalm 103:13-22. 


That back of the material blessings of 
civilization lies the love and mercy of 
Christ is shown in an incident related by 
Stanley High in A Waking World. When 
he visited a Christian village in Africa and 
saw ‘‘Neat houses, clean streets, a com- 
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fortable, home-built Church; in Davida’s 
(the pastor) home: a library, windows, 
tables, chairs, a bed strung with mosquito 
netting.’’ ‘‘The missionary has taught 
you many things,’’ he said. The reply of 
Davida is noteworthy: ‘‘But what he has 
brought us is not teaching, but an experi- 
ence. The only guarantee of all this’’— 
sweeping his hand toward the village—‘ is 
Jesus Christ. Without Him in Bethlehem 
this village would forget its lessons and 
slip back again into the old misery-infected 
way of heathenism.’’ 

Prayer: For all that Thy love and saecri- 
fice, O Christ, has brought us, we praise 
and magnify Thy holy Name. Amen. 


Wednesday—A Worthy God. 2 Sam. 22:1-7. 

We know God best by experience. While 
there is satisfaction in finding rest for the 
mind in tracing through the works of God, 
through the design so manifest in nature, 
etc., up to the thought of God; the heart 
finds rest only as it trusts in Him. Out 
of a long and intimate experience of 
Divine power, David knew the reliableness 
of God. ‘‘The Lord is my rock; in Him 
will I trust.’? In whom else could David 
trust with confidence? 

Prayer: 

“*Lead on, O King eternal! 

The day of march has come; 
Henceforth in fields of conquest 
Thy tents shall be our home. 

Through days of preparation 
Thy grace has made me strong, 
And now, O King eternal, j 
We lift our battle song.’? Amen. 
Thursday—A Wonder-working God. 
Isa. 25:1-8. 

Our God, the God of the Bible, is the 
God of the universe; creator and sustainer 
of all things. He is constantly doing, what 
to our minds, are wonders; things which 
can be explained only by saying, God did 
it. The history of the material world, as 
that of nations, is full of these inexplic- 
able things. When the Apostle John at- 
tempted to explain Jesus, he said, He is 
sod. ‘‘All things were made by Him; and 
without Him was not any thing made that 
was made.’’ Isaiah felt that same thing 
as he thought over the history of Jeru- 
salem. ‘‘Thou hast done wonderful things; 
Thy counsels of old are faithfulness and 
truth.’’? This is why devout men say his- 
tory is His story. 

Prayer: 

‘Lead on, O King eternal, 

Till sin’s fierce war shall cease. 
And holiness shall whisper 

The sweet Amen of peace; 
For not with swords, loud clashing, 

Nor roll of stirring drums; ; 
But deeds of love and merey 

The heavenly kingdom comes.’’ 

Amen. 


Friday—A Song of Trust. Isa. 26:1-10. 


Since God is what, in our Family Altar 
meditations, we have seen Him; great in 
power and resources, merciful and loving, 
and, moveover, trustworthy, why should 
not Isaiah sing of Him thus? It will not 
be forgotten that our Sunday School les- 
sons have told the story of Jerusalem’s 
destruction and the captivity of the peo- 
ple of Judah. Neither do we forget that 
Isaiah saw the certainty of such destrue- 
tion unless the people repented of their 
sin. How could he sing such a song under- 
standing the probable course of events as 
he did? Only by faith in the reality and 
the goodness and righteousness of God. 

Prayer: 

**Lead on, O King eternal, 

We follow, not with fears; 

For gladness breaks like morning 
Where’er Thy face appears; 

Thy cross is lifted o’er us; 
We journey in its light; 

The crown awaits the conquest; 
Lead on, O God of might.’’ Amen. 
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Saturday—Praise Through Christ. 
Heb. 13:7-17. 

How much more highly favored are we 
than the people of ancient Jerusalem, or 
than the early Christians! To the former 
only portions of God’s Book had been 
given; and those the Law with parts of 
the poetic Writings. The latter had only 
the Old Testament, complete, indeed, but 
less accessible than it is for us. To us 
the entire Scripture has been given. Jesus, 
the Light of the World, sheds light also 
upon the sacred writings. In Him we see 
God. In trusting Jesus Christ, we are 
trusting God. Im having fellowship with 
Christ, we commune with God. Through 
Him, Who is the same throughout eternity, 
we bring the praise due unto God, the 
Father. 

Prayer: O Christ, we praise Thee for the 
salvation from sin which Thou didst bring. 
We adore Thee because Thou art God. We 
crave Thine abiding presence day by day. 
Make us conscious that we are Thine re- 
deemed. Amen, 


Sunday—Seeing Jehovah in the Sea. 
Psalm 107:238-31. 

Farmers and mechanics as well as sail- 
ors, if they have eyes to see, may see the 
works of God. Sea and land alike respond 
to the power of their Creator. Heaving in 
rythmic motion when calm, tossing in storm 
like an angry beast, the sea is never twice 
alike, yet always obedient to the law of 
its God. To one who watches it, the sea 
speaks eloquently of God’s love as also of 
His power. 

Prayer: 

‘¢There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea, 
There’s a kindness in His justice, 
Which is more than liberty. 


For the love of God is broader 

Than the measure of man’s mind; 
And the heart of the Eternal, 

Is most wonderfully kind.’’ Amen. 


WORDS OF A CHILD 


‘Do not speak anything!’’ 
The little boy said, 
With beauty hung before his eyes— 
Dreams in his head, 


“Grown up people always talk—’’ 

(So much the pity!) 
‘*Quiet lets you feel things 

That are pretty.’’ 

—Helen Maring. 

Prospective Resident: ‘‘But you have 
only two or three buildings in this new 
suburb of yours.’’ 

Real Estate Salesman (brightly): ‘‘T 
know. But just look at the parking space!’ 


—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 


RECIPE REALLY SIMPLE 


Aunt Maria was without a peer among 
negro cooks. Her specialty was molasses 
cookies. One day she was asked her recipe. 

Without hesitation she replied: ‘‘Ah 
takes a cup of flour, but Ah don’t use all 
of it, then Ah adds two gullups of mo- 
lasses—’’ 

‘“But,’’? interposed the guest, ‘‘what are 
‘gullups’?’’ 

‘‘Honey, don’t you know? Well, when 
you has a jug of molasses, and turns it up, 
the molasses say ‘Gullup,’ and then run a 
little more and say ‘Gullup’ again. Ah 
takes two.’’—Exchange. 


NOT SO DUMB 

‘“‘T am a woman of few words,’’ an- 
nounced the haughty mistress to the new 
maid. ‘‘If I beckon with my finger, that 
means, Come.’’ 

‘Suits me, mum,’’ replied the girl. ‘‘1’m 
a woman of few words myself. If I shake 
me head, that means I ain’t comin’.’? 
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FLAG DAY 


By Rose Brooks 


“‘T’m at my wit’s end,’’? said Mother 
wearily, bringing down her son Martin’s 
tempting and untouched breakfast tray. 
‘*T can’t spoon food into his mouth by 
force. Why can’t he eat like a reasonable 
human being?’? The tone of weariness 
rose to a note of returning spirit. 

‘*T wish I could answer your question,’’ 
replied Father, starting on his usual morn- 
ing hunt for pipe, matches, and spectacles, 
before bolting for his train. ‘‘ Martin will 
have a lot of questions to answer to him- 
self one of these days, if he doesn’t turn 
over a new leaf pretty soon.’’ 

Mother was too busy to answer in words, 
She was inspecting Jimsy and Betty who, 
since Martin had been laid up with his 
fractured leg, had been thrown entirely on 
their own resources in the matter of get- 
ting themselves and their books off to 
school. 

“*You’re good children,’?’ Mother ap- 
proved, turning Jimsy’s freckled face to 
the light for a last scrutiny, and giving 
Betty’s middy tie a pat of adjustment. 

“‘Can’t you eat if your leg’s busted?’’ 
asked Jimsy with interest, and with entire 
lack of sympathy. He eyed the untouched 
tray as he spoke. ‘‘I7ll eat it for you, 
Mums,’’ he announced stanchly, vaguely 
sensing Mother’s troubled and weary 
spirit. 

‘*Hvery button on your blouse would pop 
off if you ate another mouthful,’’ said 
Mother, giving him a hug against which 
he struggled manfully. 

‘“‘Martin got the same old grouch?’?’ in- 
quired Betty cheerfully, and also without 
a shred of sympathy. ‘‘And look at that 
tray! You won’t have to fix him a lunch 
tray, will you, Mums? Isn’t that good 
enough for any meal?’’ 

Father, reappearing at that moment, 
looked at his young daughter with approv- 
ing attention. 

‘¢Welll’? said he, ‘‘I’ve heard it’s out 
of the mouths of babes—Mercy! There’s 
the whistle!’’? And Father fled, hoping, as 
he hoped every morning of his life, to be 
in time to swing himself aboard the rear 
platform, as the train pulled out. 

‘‘Tambs, all of them,’’ said Mother 
softly, watching Father sprint down the 
street in one direction and Jimsy and Betty 
frisk off to school in the other. ‘‘But I 
must say they haven’t much sympathy. I 
suppose it’s about the hardest thing in the 
world for a lively boy of fourteen to lie 
still two months.’’ 

‘‘Mother!’’ came a querulous voice from 
upstairs. ‘‘Moth—er! Aren’t you ever 
coming??? 

‘«Yes, Martin.’’? Mother cast a despair- 
ing glance around the disorderly house as 
she summoned patience to answer quietly. 

“‘T do wish you’d stick around,’’ said 
Martin fretfully, as she ran up to him. 
“‘Tt’s bad enough to lie like a log all day, 
but when you never come near me—’’ 

‘‘The house doesn’t run itself,’’ said 
Mother, sitting down by the bed. ‘‘I’ll 
stay an hour and read or do what you like, 
and then JT really shall have to straighten 
Weg 
ape hour!’’ was Martin’s only com- 
ment. 

That night, when Father came home to 
dinner, he had with him a young lady. 
Mother saw them coming up the street and 
her heart sank to her hoots. ‘‘Company!’’ 
she gasped. ‘‘ Why didn’t he telephone me? 
Who in the world is she?’’ 

In answer to that question, Father 
opened the door, and said pleasantly: 
‘“This is Miss Bruce—a trained nurse I’ve 
brought to take care of Martin for a week 
or two, to give you a rest.’” 


Two days had passed since the arrival 


of Miss Bruce. Mother no longer carried 
up tempting trays to Martin and brought 
them down untouched. Mother no longer 
even prepared the young invalid’s food, or 
took care of him in any way. 

Father had made careful selection of a 
nurse, it turned out; and before he ushered 
Miss Bruce into the house, the two had 
come to a complete understanding. 

‘*Miss Bruce will take entire charge of 
Martin,’’ Father had told Mother that first 
evening of their arrival. ‘Complete 
charge. That’s the condition on which she 
comes. She’s the best nurse money will 
hire, so give her a chance. If the matter 
of discipline arisés, she’s to decide .on her 
own methods.’’ 

“*Tf!?’? said Mother expressively. 

And Miss Bruce had said pleasantly to 
Mother: ‘‘I can see how tired you are. 
You must give all your worries about 
Martin to me. Nurses are trained, you 
know, to let some kinds of worries slip off, 
like water off a duck’s back. We’re oiled 
against some worries, just as a duck’s. 
feathers are oiled.’’ 

Martin raised a storm. ‘‘I don’t want 
any nurse messing around me!’’ he ex- 
ploded violently, when Father went up- 
stairs to break the news to him that. 
Mother was no longer at his constant beck 
and call. 

For answer, Miss Bruce herself had 
come quietly into Martin’s room. She mo- 
tioned Father out, shut the door behind 
him, and looked serenely into Martin’s - 
hostile brown eyes. 

“‘T’m Miss Bruce, your nurse,’’? she 
stated politely. As silence was her answer, 
she went on: ‘‘You are Martin, of course. 
I had no idea you were a big boy.’’ 

‘Why???’ escaped Martin. ‘‘I’m four- 
teen. 7?” 

‘‘From the reports I’ve heard about 
you,’’ said Miss Bruce, as unruffled as a 
summer sea, ‘‘T had pictured you to my- 
self as about six.’?’ : 

“*Six, indeed!’’ snorted Martin. What 
could this unwelcome nurse be thinking 
about? He’d find out. 

He hegan to find out sooner than he 
expected. : 

“*T’m glad you’re fourteen,’’ Miss Bruce 
was saying. ‘‘My impressions must be 
wrong. If you’re fourteen, we’ll get along 
famously, and have a good time in the 
bargain.’’ 

‘*Good time!’’? muttered Martin. ‘‘Do 
you call lying like a log for two months 
with a busted leg a good time?’? 

‘“«After what I’ve seen, I don’t call it a 
bad time at all,’’ said Miss Bruce coolly. 
“Of course no fourteen-year-old boy wastes 
sympathy on himself. That’s the biggest 
reason I’m glad you’re fourteen, instead 
OL mai 

Martin stared, but, feeling himself sud- 
denly on treacherous ground, hardly dared 
to answer, 

‘«Six - year-olds sometimes whimper,’? 
Miss Bruce was saying clearly, as she 
swiftly put bureau and reading table to 
rights. ‘‘No fourteen-year-old boy I’ve 
ever seen does. And I’ve seen a lot.’? 

‘“A lot with broken legs? Where have 
you seen ’em?’’ ventured Martin. 


‘With far worse things than broken 
legs,’’? said Miss Bruce, ‘‘Where have I 
seen them? Many’s the time I’ve tended 
a whole ward of them. Not one of them 
but would have thought himself lucky if 
he had not more to worry about than you 
have.’’ 

‘“No more than I!’’ Martin’s wrath rose, 

‘“Yes, ‘them’s my words’,’’? said Miss 
Bruce airily. ‘‘No more to worry about 
than a broken leg. Now I’m going to make 
you comfortable for the night.’ 

‘‘Mother waits till I get sleepy,’’ said 
Martin, ‘ 
‘«Mother’s probably an angel, but not a 
oil-feathered nurse,’’ said Miss Bru 
‘‘Of course any boy knows that a nurs 
knows best how to handle her case.’? 


[ag 
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Miss Bruce began her ministrations 
without further ado, and Martin knew, 
with no shadow of doubt, that he had 
fought and lost his first battle. 

Next morning, with returned spirit, he 
ventured a skirmish. After making him 
clean and comfortable, Miss Bruce brought 
his breakfast tray. Martin, hungry though 
he was, turned his head away. 

**T¥ don’t want any breakfast,’’ said he. 

“‘Don’t you?’’ Miss Bruce’s tone was 
purely conversational. ‘‘It looks good to 
me, but if you don’t want it, I’ll slip it 
right into the ice chest and bring it up 
for lunch.’’ 

“You don’t eat breakfast for lunch,’’ 
protested Martin. 

**Food’s food,’’ said Miss Bruce cheer- 
fully, and turned to go. 

‘Oh, well,’’ said Martin, ‘‘perhaps I’ll 
eat a little.’’ He left not a crumb, nor did 
he again refuse a tray. 

At the end of a week, Mother was a new 


person. So was everybody in the house, 
for that matter. Everybody except Miss 
Bruce. She had never been anything else. 


At the end of the second week, Martin’s 
room was the home center. Mother went 
there to rest. Betty and Jimsy raced to 
Martin the minute they came in the door. 
They simply had to tell him all their im- 
portant news. Father sat by his bedside 
in the evening, having his first taste of 
real companionship with his son. 

““Miss Bruce and Martin have a magic 
secret,’? Mother told Father, one warm 
evening. ‘‘You know today is Flag Day, 
and Miss Bruce tied a little flag to Mar- 
tin’s bedpost this morning. ‘I knew you’d 
win it.’ That’s what I overheard her say. 
And Martin said, ‘Ho! you’re just putting 
it there ’cause it’s Flag Day’.’’ 

**Ts that all?’’ asked Father. 

“‘T couldn’t help overhearing them,’’ 
said Mother. ‘‘No, then Miss Bruce said, 
‘Jim has passed on his flag to many boys. 
You’re ready for his flag more quickly 
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than any other boy I know. I never hoist 
Jim’s flag till I’m sure, and I am sure 
about you. It’s just chance that Jim’s 
flag flies over your bed on regular Flag 
Day’? 

“Ts that all?’’? again asked Father. 

““Almost. Martin said, ‘Nobody’s to 
know it’s there for any reason except Flag 
Day.’ And Miss Bruce just said, ‘As if I 
would’! ?? 

““TIt’s a good secret, whatever it is,’’ 
said Father. ‘‘Don’t spoil it by asking.’’ 

‘fAs if I would!’’ Unsconsciously, 
Mother but voiced Miss Bruce’s own senti- 
ment. 

No, Mother and Father never knew the 
magic secret which turned Martin from 
a fuming, inconsiderate invalid into the 
most cheerful, thoughtful member of the 
household. But that secret was this. 

On the third day after Miss Bruce be- 
came Martin’s nurse, she sat by his bed- 
side at dusk, telling him stories of the 
children whom she had taken care of in 
the big hospital where she took her 
training. 

“«Jim was the best soldier of them all,’’ 
she was saying. ‘‘In fact, he’s the best 
soldier I’ve ever known in the world. The 
flag he flew for two whole years! ’’ 

‘“Plag??? questioned Martin. 

“‘Not a flag you saw with your eyes,’’ 
said Miss Bruce, ‘‘A flag you felt with 
your heart.’? 

“‘T don’t know what you mean,’’ said 
Martin. 

‘*No, you don’t. That’s why I’m going 
to tell you about him,’’ said Miss Bruce. 
‘And I’m going to tell you because, once 
you know, you’ll want to fly the same kind 
of flag. For two years Jim—he was just 
eleven years old—lay on his back in the 
same hospital bed. He had weights on his 
feet. He had plaster casts on his legs. 
His head was flat on the bed. no pillow. 
Yes, he could move his arms, but he 
couldn’t turn his body.’’ 
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**You can’t do much that way,’’ said 
Martin, trying the experiment as he spoke. 
‘“What did he do??? 

‘“What did he do?’’? asked Miss Bruce in 
a tone that showed plainly what she 
thought of Jim. ‘‘He whistled. He joked. 
He sang. He made friends with everyone 
who ever stood at his bedside. We de- 
pended on him—all the doctors and all the 
nurses depended on him to keep that ward 
of thirty-five children cheered up.’’ 

‘*You depended on him!’’ breathed 
Martin, ‘‘to keep the whole ward cheered 
up??? 

““And he never failed us,’’? Miss Bruce’s 
steady voice went on. ‘‘ Never once did he 
lower his flag so much as the fraction of 
an inch.’’ 

“*How’d he do it?’’ asked Martin. ‘‘He 
didn’t suffer, too, did he? I mean, did he 
suffer, besides having to lie still?’’ 

‘“Suffer!’? Miss Bruce’s voice was in 
itself the answer. ‘‘I suppose he was 
never without pain. How did he do it? 
I shall never know. The doctors will 
never know. All we know is that we de- 
pended on him, not he on us. Anyone who 
ever served under Jim’s flag can never 
forget it. He got well, yes. The doctors 
all thought he couldn’t. They say he 
pulled himself through. There was never 
anything like it. We all wanted to be 
where he was—like wanting sunshine, 
And never for a minute did he realize he 
was flying a_flag we all wanted to serve 
under. He was just being himself.’’ 

‘*Miss Bruce,’’ said Martin, after a long 
five minutes, ‘‘I’m sorry I’ve been such 
a baby.’? 

‘“That’s the way he made us all feel. 
You didn’t know, that’s all. You’ll fly 
Jim’s flag yourself one of these days.’’ 

The flag Miss Bruce tied to Martin’s bed- 
post on Flag Day was indeed her prophecy 
come true. 

(All rights reserved) 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Fourth Sunday After Trinity, June 23, 1929 


A PSALM OF PRAISE 
Psalm 103:1-22 


Golden Text: Bless Jehovah, O my soul. 
Psalm 103:1. 


Lesson Outline: 1. 
A Grateful Man. 

The last lesson of this quarter is taken 
from the Psalter, the hymnal of the Jewish 
people. It represents the greatest collec- 
tion of religious poems in the literature of 
mankind. Many of them are anonymous, 
but we are sure that their unknown au- 
thors had a profound religious experience. 
These psalms voice the deepest longings 
of the human heart. All the hopes and 
fears of religion are expressed in them; all 
its deep joys and grim despairs; its hum- 
ble penitence and its holy aspiration. 

It is in these poetical writings of the 
Old Testament, rather than in its prose, 
that we feel the heart-throb of the Jewish 

eople. Here their religious genius yields 
its ripest fruit and its fairest flowers. And 
to this great book, above all others, the 
faith of the ages has turned for consola- 
tion and inspiration. Even our Lord found 
sustenance there for His soul, as may be 
judged from His frequent quotations from 
the Psalter. 


A Gracious God. 2. 


The particular psalm of our lesson is one 
of the most beautiful among the entire 
number. Its keynote is praise and thanks- 
giving for the innumerable blessings of 
God. It may well date from the post-exilie 
period of Judah, for it reflects the spiritual 
mood of that saved remnant whom God had 
led out of captivity into a new life. But 
our deliverance is far greater than theirs, 
and our blessings are more manifold and 
more numerous. Surely, praise and thanks- 
giving must needs have a large place in 
the worship of that God whom Christ has 
revealed to men. 

I. A Gracious God. Religion implies 
faith in God, but there are many religions 
and there are ‘‘gods many.’’ What kind 
of a God do you really worship? What is 
His character and purpose? That is the 
supreme question in religion, whose Chris- 
tian answer this Judean psalmist seems to 
have anticipated. He calls upon his soul 
to worship a gracious God whose loving kind- 
ness is high as the heavens and whose merey 
is like unto a father’s. That, of course, is 
not His only attitude. Might is His as 
well as mercy. Righteousness and truth be- 
long to Him no less than tenderness. Yet 
the supreme fact in the experience of this 
ancient singer is that ‘‘ Jehovah is merci- 
ful and gracious, slow to anger, and abund- 
ant in loving kindness. 


That, really, is the theme of his exalted 
hymn of praise. It forms its glad and 


grateful refrain, amidst all its variations. 

And these variations are a catalogue, as 
it were, of the benefits and blessings of this 
gracious God. The psalmist describes them 
in words of singular beauty. His deserip- 
tion passes from man to mankind, from the 
individual beneficiary to the universal 
whole, from the material and temporal to 
the spiritual and eternal. The throne of 
this gracious God is in the heavens, but 
His Kingdom ruleth over all. The entire 
universe is under His beneficent sway, and 
in his closing verses this inspired singer 
summons all its choirs in heaven and on 
earth to join in this glorious hymn of 
praise. Let us note the course of his 
thought. 


First he calls upon his soul to praise 
God. ‘‘Bless Jehovah, O my soul, and 
forget not all His benefits.’? And he pro- 
ceeds to name and number these benefits. 
Various they are and numerous as well— 
forgiveness, healing, redemption, satisfae- 
tion. Thus spiritual and material blessings 
are ascribed to God. The whole range of 
life is brought under His beneficent and 
bountiful care and control. 


But our spiritual needs and desires are 
placed first by the psalmist. He does not 
forget or neglect other needs of man. The 
“900d things’? with which God satisfies 
man’s desire include physical and mate- 
rial blessings. But forgiveness and re- 
demption come first. When that supreme 
need of the huthan soul is met, life has 
found its completion and coronation. It is 
redeemed from destruction. God _ has 
crowned it with loving kindness and ten- 
der mercies—‘‘so that thy youth is re- 
newed like the eagle.’’ That is a beauti- 
ful figure of speech. It suggests that only 
in religion can men find the foundation of 
external youth. 
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Thus, first of all, the psalmist turns his 
gaze inward. In his own personal experi- 
ence he seeks and finds the blessings of a 
gracious God, And that must be our pro- 
eedure also. ‘‘O my soul’’—that means 
Every man! And the soul of man has not 


changed during the intervening ages. Its 
fundamental needs remain precisely the 


same, and God stands ever ready to meet 
them bountifully. 

But the psalmist does not stop with his 
personal experience. He is merely an atom 
of dust in a vast scheme of things. He 
and his people form only a small part of 
mankind. Their return from exile is an 
episode in the majestic panorama of his- 
tory. And now the singer’s eye searches 
the past and it scans the future, but his 
song of praise is not changed. It soars to 
loftier strains as he sees the strong hand 
of his gracious God weaving the whole 
fabrie of life through all the ages of his- 
tory. ‘*He made known His ways unto 
Moses, his acts unto the children of 
Israel.’’ ‘‘But the mercy of the Lord is 
from everlasting to everlasting upon them 
that fear Him, and His righteousness unto 
children’s children, to such as keep His 
covenant, and to those that remember His 
commandments to do them.’’ 


Let us not fail to note the psalmist’s 
emphasis on the righteousness of God and 
his mention of Jehovah’s anger, Right 
well did he understand the ways and the 
acts of this gracious God as He had made 
them known in the history of Israel. And 
all the subsequent ages furnish additional 
evidence that righteousness is enthroned 
at the very heart of the universe; and that 
sin kindles the anger of God and courts de- 
struction and death. 


Nor does this solemn fact in the least 
darken or mar the psalmist’s fair picture 
of the gracious God Who controls the 
destiny of mankind. On the contrary, it 
completes that picture. God could not truly 
be the source of every blessing unless He 
hated sin and sought with all His divine 
might to stamp it out. And there can be 
no satisfaction of life, no coronation of its 
deepest desires and hopes unless men first 
turn from sin to God in humble penitence. 
That was the great lesson Judah had finally 
learned in the bitter school of experience. 
God it still teaching that same lesson to 
mankind through the gospel of Christ. How 
slow of heart are the nations of the world 
to learn that supreme wisdom of life! 


Tl. A Grateful Man. It is this gracious 
God, then, who is the object of the psalm- 
ist’s praise. He counts His benefits, and 
he calls upon his soul to bless His holy 
rame. ‘All that is within me, bless His 
holy name.’’ : 


Now, in one sense, there is nothing at 
all in man. He is an infinitesimal atom. 
‘¢His days are as grass: as a flower of the 
field, so he flourisheth. For the wind pass- 
eth over it, and it is gone; and the place 
thereof shall know it no more.’’ That is 
the ‘scientific’? view of man, held by 
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many. It is perfectly true, as far as it 
goes, but it is not the whole truth. The 


‘fall’? that is within man includes so much 
more than his physical frame. He is spirit 
as well as flesh and bone. He is a lving 
soul made in God’s image. That soul the 
psalmist summons to praise and thanks- 
giving. 

Let us respond to that call with glad 
enthusiasm. Let us cultivate the habit of 
thankfulness in our worship of God. Peti- 
tion is apt to occupy a larger place in our 
devotions than praise; yet praise is the 
better part of religion. It lends wings to 
our petitions. And let us note that the 
‘fall that is within’’ the soul includes 
mind and heart and will. Mere sentiment 
is not enough. It belongs to religion as 
fragrance belongs to flowers, but it is not 
the whole of it. Really to praise and wor- 
ship our gracious God and Father means 
vastly more than to read and recite this 
beautiful psalm, with all its exultant senti- 
ments and emotions. The mind and the 
will must have their full part in this wor- 
ship and praise. Thoughts and feelings, 
words and work must unite in praising the 
gracious God Who crowns our life with His 
loving kindness and tender mercies. 
Thanksgiving must become thanksliving. 

This great hymn of praise closes with the 
Hallejuah Chorus of the whole universe, 
composed of all the voices terrestrial and 
celestial, and of all the works of God in 
all the places of His dominion. How mar- 
velous and how beautiful is a faith that 
gives to God the garland of such praise. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D. D. 


June 23rd—Jesus Teaching Us Self Con- 
trol. Mic. 6:8; I Peter 2:11-20 


Perfect self control is a rare accomplish- 
ment. Few people in the world have ever 
achieved it. They have mastered others, 
and even conditions in life, but them- 
selves they have not learned to master. 


Greater is he that ruleth his own spirit, 


than he that taketh a city. We are too 
frequently the victims of our own temper 
and passion, and we have not learned how 
to keep ourselves in perfect control. The 
disciples who had been with Jesus for 
three years never fully learned this art. 
Peter under provocation broke out in ter- 
rible oaths. John and James lost their tem- 
pers and Judas lost his own soul. No one 
ever displayed such marvelous self control 
as did Jesus. He had many occasions when 
He might have lost patience, when He had 
cause for indignation, but He always re- 
mained calm and self possessed. Not once 
did He lose His head or utter a word 
rashly. When He stood before His ac- 
cusers and they said all manner of false 
things about Him, when He was forsaken 
by His friends and shamefully abused by 
His enemies He maintained perfect silence. 
Never did a man show greater self control 
than He. And this was to be one of the 
marks of His followers. When they were 
oppressed they were to endure it patiently. 
When anyone smote them on one cheek 
they were to turn the other also. When 
anyone made exacting demands upon them 
they were not to be rebellious and retali- 
ating, but were to show a friendly and 
favorable attitude. They were to submit 
without a murmur or without complaint. 
Instead of bearing resentment in their 
hearts they were to rejoice when men per- 
secuted them and spake all manner of 
evil against them. They did not always 
heed the Master’s words, but that was the 
ideal which Jesus placed before them. 
Now, self control is an indication of 
strength and not of weakness. There are 
those who imagine that if they allow them- 
selves to be stepped on by others without 
resistance it indicates a weak and coward- 
ly spirit; but the opposite is the true atti- 
tude. The man who ean withstand rebukes 
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and rebuffs without getting mad is the real- 


ly strong man. The weak man wants to 
fight back, he insists on his rights, but 
the strong man does none of these things. 
He is “too proud to fight.” He conquers by 
other means. He first conquers himself 
and thereby becomes master over others. 
It is the reined lives who reign in life. 
The man who holds himself in cheek can 
put the check upon others. It is said of 
Benjamin Franklin that his whole library, 
upon which he had bestowed so much 
pains and labor, was destroyed by a fire 
caused when his faithful dog Diamond 
upset an oil lamp. Now he might have 
flared up and eked out his vengeance upon 
the poor brute, but he did nothing of the 
kind. He simply said: “Diamond, Diamond, 
little dost thou know the mischief thou 
hast done,” and set himself to restore his 
lost treasure. That showed the greatness 
of the man. 

We must learn the lesson of self control 
in our speech. St. James tells us how un- 
ruly a thing the tongue is. And into what 
serious troubles it has brought us! One 
of Thomas Jefferson’s ten rules was: “If 
angry count ten before you speak; if very 
angry count a hundred.” But this rule is 
honored in the breach more often than in its 
observance. “Speech is silvern, but silence 
is golden” is an old proverb which ex- 
presses a lot of wisdom. Most of our mis- 
understandings occur because we have not 
learned how to control our tongues. We 
are not perfect masters of our speech. We 
can school ourselves into the habit of keep- 
ing silence. We really never gain anything 
by talking back; we only kindle and fan 
the flame by so doing. But shall we just 
allow folks to ride over us without us 
giving them a piece of our mind? Cer- 
tainly, it is far better to suffer than to be 
at strife with each other. If we could. 
always employ the proper word, if we 
could always reply in the spirit of love 
and kindness we might be justified in 
speaking, but if we only express bitterness 
and resentment we only vex our own souls 
and do no good to others. 

Then we must learn self control in our 
actions. The New Testament word for 


self control is sober mindedness or sobriety. — 


Sometimes it is translated temperance or 
moderation. We are told to “live soberly, 
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righteously and godly in this present 
world.” Here we have expressed a three- 
fold relationship: “soberly” with reference 
to our own selves, “righteously” in rela- 
tion to others, and “godly” in relationship 
to God. If we were just perfect masters 
of ourselves we might live more righteous- 
ly and more godly lives. One of the fine 
examples of self control was our late Presi- 
dent, who amid all sorts of problems and 
conditions in the nation remained per- 
fectly calm and cool’and collected. He 
was never carried off his feet. The plaudits 
of his friends and the censures of his 
foes alike could not move him. He never 
lost his head. He was immune to flattery 
and to fault finding. On the contrary, 
there are many people who veer hither and 
thither with every breeze that blows. They 
have no poise, no balance, no steadiness. 
Such men are weaklings and the very men 
whom they seek to accommodate will 
eventually turn against them. The world 
needs men who are firm and reliable; men 
who have convictions and who ean main- 
tain them. There is a difference between 
self control and stubbornness. The stub- 
born man will not reason, he will not be 
convinced to the contrary. He is the vie- 
tim of his own passion and _ prejudice. 
Usually he is a very narrow minded per- 
son. But the man of self control uses his 
reason, and he has a rod of steel down 
his spinal column and sets his face as flint 
against anything that is wrong. Because 
he knows he is right he cannot be moved. 


Self control teaches us the lesson on 
patience. Sometimes we must suffer even 
if we do well. We are frequently misun- 
derstood, we are unjustly criticized. It is 
far better to take all this patiently than 
to fly up and defend ourselves. If we do 
well and must suffer for it we at least 
have a conscience void of offense, and that 
is a great blessing. What if folks do mis- 
understand us and find fault with us! 
They cannot harm us for God knows and 
that is enough. Patience under persecution 
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is acceptable with God. Christ suffered for 
us, the just for the unjust, and He left 
us an example that we should follow in 
His steps. Patience is a great virtue and 
we should cultivate it more and more. No- 
where can we find it more wonderfully 


and more heroically displayed than in 
Jesus. “As a lamb led to the slaughter so 


He opened not His mouth.” “Who when 
He was reviled, reviled not again; when 
He suffered He threatened not, but com- 


mitted Himself to Him that judgeth 
righteously.” 
The lesson of self-restraint is not an 


easy one to learn. But if we live in love 
and in the spirit of meekness and kindness, 
if we allow Christ to fill our hearts and 
rule our purposes, we shall find it not so 
difficult as it would otherwise appear. 


“Our flesh and sense must be denied, 
Passion and envy, lust and pride; 
While justice, temperance, truth and love, 
Our inward piety approve.” 
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Miss Clairenore Stinnes, daughter of the 
late Hugo Stinnes, industrial leader of 
Germany, arrived in New York May 28 on 
a motor trip around the world, having 
traversed 27,000 miles in 23 countries since 
her departure from Berlin on May 25, 1927. 

Mrs. Rosika Schwimmer, pacifist lecturer 
and writer, declared she is now a woman 
without a country, after the United States 
Supreme Court had denied her naturaliza- 
tion, because she has said she would not 
bear arms in the country’s defense. 

Twenty-five hundred women assembled 
at Swampscott, Mass., May 28, for the 
opening sessions of the Biennial Council of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Egypt has signed the treaties of concili- 
ation and arbitration with us proposed by 
our Government last August. wba 

Strengthening his campaign against 
drink, President Emilio Portes Gil, of Mex- 
ico, signed May 27 a decree empowering 
the police to close immediately any saloon, 
cabaret or other place where liquor is sold 
if ‘‘seandalous conduct’’ is reported. , 

Driving her cabin monoplane to an alti- 
tude of 24,000 feet, Miss Marvel Crosson, 
San Diego flier, landed at Los Angeles after 
a 2-hour flight May 28 with the women’s 
altitude record apparently broken. 

The tariff revision bill passed the House 
264 to 147 May 28. It carries increased 
duties on nearly every article of food, on 
such personal necessities as clothing, boots 
and shoes, and on a number of important 


items that enter into building construction. 

Maxim Gorky, most noted of living Rus- 
sian writers, has been elected a member of 
the central executive committee by the 
All-Russian Congress of Soviets. 

Organized labor has pledged itself, 
through William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, to support 
a policy of adequate national defense. 


President Hoover, delivering the na- 
tion’s tribute to its war dead in a Me- 
morial Day address May 30 at Arlington 
Cemetery, called upon America and the 
other nations of the world to fulfill the 
‘‘oreat hope’’ implanted in the Kellogg- 
Briand treaty. 

Twenty persons have been reported killed 
and half of the village of Villatuel de- 
stroyed by an earthquake May 30 in Argen- 
tina. Many houses were burned. 


Fifteen veterans of the Union army who 
fought during the Civil War, held their 
final Memorial Day services May 30 at 
Grant’s Tomb on Riverside Drive, New 
York City, during which they turned over 
to Lafayette Camp, Sons of Union Veter- 
ans, the task of carrying on further me- 
morial ceremonies there. 

The experts’ committee for the settle- 
ment of the reparations problem, having 
reached an agreement that Germany shall 
pay in liquidation of her reparations debt 
a total sum, the present value of which is 
$8,778,630,000, the creditor and the German 
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delegates are trying to get together on the 
remaining condition which Dr. Schacht, 
chief German delegate, has attached to his 
acceptance, 

King George is again ill and confined to 
his bed. Deep concern is expressed as new 
infection is feared. The king was 64 years 
old June 3. : 

The offer of Edward A. Filene, the Bos- 
ton merchant, to raise $25,000 to help de- 
fray the expenses of a general inquiry to 
determine the ‘‘real’? wages in the vari- 
ous countries of Europe, for which the 
International Labor Office thus far has 
lacked funds, has caused great gratification 
at both the Labor Office and in League of 
Nations secretarial circles. ‘ 

Without a dissenting voice or vote, the 
essential part of a resolution to form an 
organic unicn of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches was passed May 30 by 
the National Council of the Congregational 
Church at Detroit. ; 

The total realized income in the United 
States in 1928 was about $89,000,000,000 
or $745 per capita, excluding paper profits 
from the sale of capital assets, and the 
value of housewives’ services, according 
to a survey of the national income and its 
distribution prepared by Prof. Morris A. 
Copeland of Cornell University, for the 
Committee on Recent Economic Changes, 
of which President Hoover is chairman. 

An unusually rich deposit of helium gas 
has been discovered in Utah near the Gov- 
ernment reserves. The find was hailed by 
naval experts as of tremendous importance 
in the development of lighter-than-air craft 
in the United tates, 

The Senate has passed the 1930 census 
bill 57 to 26. The measure also provides 
for reapportionment of House Membership. 

The convention of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at Swampscott, 
Mass., voted to raise a general foundation 
fund to insure future independence of the 
federation which is now internationally or- 


ganized and has 3,000,000 members. The 
sum sought will be $2,000,000. 
The Italian troops have crushed the 


rebellion of tribesmen under Mohammed 
Beg Hag Hassaen in which 454 were killed 
on both sides, The battle was fought im 
the Tripolitan Desert on May 26. 
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Windstorms and tornadoes that swept 
over this country last year took the lives 
ot nearly 2,000 persons and caused prop- 
erty damage of about $50,000,000, accord- 
ing to a recent report. 

In the general election in England the 
Labor Party won the plurality and thus 
became the dominant party in the King- 
dom, replacing the Conservatives. Ramsey 
MacDonald has become the next premier. 
13 women—more than in any previous 
Parliament —will be sitting in the new 
House of Commons assemblies on June 25; 
7 of them have been in Parliament before, 
among them is Mrs. Astor.. Miss Megan 
Lloyd George, daughter of the former 
premier, is one of the new members and 
will take her place beside her father in 
the House of Commons. 

The mobilization of wet and dry opin- 
ion, which has been stimulated by the re- 
cent appointment of President Hoover’s 
Law Enforcement Commission has produced 
“qa message to the American people’’ 
signed by Thomas A. Edison, Henry Ford, 
Captain Robert Dollar, J. C. Penney and 
twenty other prominent business men, rec- 
ommending that ‘‘prohibition should be 
given an honest trial.’’ 

Distribution of the new small-size cur- 
rency will begin on July 10, Secretary Mel- 
lon has announced. Through the Federal 
Reserve banks the issue will be made avail- 
able to bankilng institutions in limited 
amounts on an equitable basis. 

Delegates of 18 maritime nations who 
have been attending the conference on the 
safety of life at sea in London, have signed 
a convention which goes further than any 
yet devised in guarding the lives and prop- 
erty of those who travel on the ocean. 

The American hospital was opened in 
Tokio June 1. It was erected where in 
1923, 32,000 persons perished by an earth- 
quake and in one of the poorest districts. 
It will be operated on charity basis, since 
the foundation has $2,000,000 as reserve 
fund. The building cost $1,500,000. 

Former Governor Thomas Chipman Me- 
Rae, of Arkansas, died June 3 at the age of 
78. Mr. McRae continued his practice of 
law in Prescott until his death. 

Harry F. Sinclair must spend six months 
in jail for jury shadowing in addition to 
his present term of three months for con- 
tempt of the Senate, under a decision of 
the Supreme Court June 3. 

Mrs. Herbert Hoover received the degree 
of Doctor of Letters from Swarthmore 
College June 3. 

With a budget surplus of about $100,- 
000,000 indicated at the end of the fiscal 
year on June 30, the Treasury Department 
is making plans to effect a reduction of 
the publie debt by that date which will 
bring the total of the gross debt below the 
$17,000,000 mark for the first time since 
the war days. 


GETTYSBURG CLASSIS 


The 47th annual meeting of Gettysburg 
Classis was held in Trinity Church, Han- 
over, Pa., Rev. M. J. Roth, D.D., pastor, 
opening on Monday evening, May 13. 
Opening services were in charge of Revs. 
George W. Welsh, Roy W. Limbert, and 
Murray E. Ness. The sermon was preached 
by the retiring president, Rev. Murray E. 
Ness. The Holy Communion was cele- 
brated, after which Rev. Albert M. Wright, 
Littlestown, Pa., was elected president; 
Elder Arthur Roberts, Arendtsville Charge, 
vice-president, and Rev. H. Sheely, corre- 
sponding secretary. Rev. M. J. Roth, D.D., 
Hanover, Pa., was re-elected treasurer of 
Classis, and Rev. E. M. Sando, Hanover, 
Pa., continues stated clerk. 

Rey. James M. Mullan, D.D., addressed 
Classis on the work of Home Missions; 
Rev. Milton Whitener spoke on Catawba 
College; Rev. Frederick A. Rupley, D.D., 
on Ministerial Relief, and Elder J. Q. 
Truxal on Massanutten Academy. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders. 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years. Fine 
school home, thorough work and helpful 
supervision. Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Accomodations and Facilities all 
First Class 
Very Reasonable Rates 
Write for catalogue and view book. 
Miss W. AUGUSTA LANTZ, 
Registrar. 


Eight congregations of the Classis paid 
the apportionment for the last year in full, 
viz.: Emmanuel and Trinity, Hanover, and 
two congregations of the Arendtsville 
Charge, the three congregations of the 
Cashtown Charge, and the Church of Good 
Shepherd, Hoffman Orphanage. The full 
apportionments for the Boards of the 
Church as well as the full Synodical ap- 
portionments were accepted for the coming 
year. 

On Wednesday morning a Missionary 
and Stewardship Conference was conducted 
under the direction of Rev, N. L. Horn, 
chairman of the Missionary and Steward- 
ship Committee of Classis, a feature of 
which was a demonstration of the Every 
Member Canvass. 

On Tuesday evening the men of Trinity 
held their 10th annual banquet and the 
members of the Classis were the invited 
guests. It was an occasion that will long 
be remembered by the members of Classis. 
Addresses were given by Elder Roy D. 
Knouse on Ministerial Sustentation and 
Relief, and by Rev. Henry I. Stahr, DDs 
on Christian Literature. 

The members of Classis enjoyed the 
splendid hospitality of the homes of Trin- 
ity Church. The next annual meeting will 
be held at St. Paul’s (Dubs’) Church, West 
Manheim Charge, Rev. E. M. Sando, pastor, 
opening on Monday evening, May ify 1930, 
at 7.30 o’clock, 


—E. M. Sando, Stated Clerk. 
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REFORMED 


CHU" Rated 


Conference at Hood College, Frederick, Md. 


The Summer Missionary 
Conferences 
(Continued from page 2) 


struction in the missionary knowledge of 
the modern world and in the principles and 
methods of missionary education. 

3. To provide a means of instruction and 
inspiration for those who desire to gain 
an adequate knowledge of missions to 
guide them in their Christian service and 
deepen their life purposes. 


THE DAILY DOINGS 


The Morning 


The serious work of the Conference be- 
gins at the Bible Hour, when the whole 
Conference convenes for the purpose of 
listening to an address by some outstand- 
ing leader of the Church on some Bible 
theme. This is the Conference assembly 
when everybody gets together to start the 
day right. 

Following this there is the Major Study 
Hour, during which time everyone in the 
conference is studying one of the Home 
or Foreign Mission study-books. 


The Major Study Hour is followed by 
the Elective Study Hour. During this 
Hour any of those who desire to study 
another mission book may enter the class 
of any teacher of a mission-study book. 
In addition to these, there are other Elee- 
tive classes studying special problems of 
missionary education, either principles or 
special methods of principles and methods 
adapted to some special group. 

The Institute Hour closes the work of 
the morning. At this time the Conference 
divides into different groups or those in- 
terested in different groups. This is a 
forum period, where there is free discus- 
sion. Those who are interested in mission- 
ary education for men, for women, for 
young people or for children assemble in 
these various discussion groups. 


The Afternoon 


The afternoons of the Summer Mission- 
ary Conferences are famous for their good 
times in the best sense of the word. The 
afternoons are entirely free for recreation, 
various delightful forms of which are 
possible at the various conference cen- 
ters, led by specially appointed directors 
of recreation. Every conference location 
is an enjoyable one and is surrounded by 
special points of interest, many of them 
of great historical and commercial signifi- 
eance. In addition to all of these attrac- 
tive features, a visit to our educational 
institutions and life in them for a week 
is a happy event. 


The Evening 


The evening of the Conference day be- 
gins with the beautiful and inspiring Sun- 
set Service, at twilight, which nearly all 
delegates agree is one of the most enjoy- 
able portiens of the whole program. The 


theme for the Sunset Services this year is, 
“What Shall I Do with My Life?” Many 
young men and many young women have 
found the initial inspiration for the choos- 
ing of their life work at these Summer 
Missionary Conferences. The conference 
day is coneluded by a platform meeting of 
some sort or other. There are addresses 
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Insure against Skin Troubles 
by daily use of 
Cuti a &§ 
CHEZCURaA * oap 


Assisted by Cuticura Ointment 


Sold Everywhere 25c. each 


by returned missionaries or by some out- 
standing Christian leader. Then there are 
illustrated lectures. The Secretary of the 
Department of Missionary Education has 
just received this year from China and 
Mesopotamia some most interesting motion 
pictures, and will exhibit them for the 
first time at the Conferences this year. 
This year there will be introduced for the 
first time evening forums of discussion on 
modern home and foreign missionary prob- 
lems to be conducted by the faculty and 
delegates. 


BETHANY PARK ECHOES 


The following descriptive testimonials 
of people from Immanuel Church, Indian- 


Meets Every Requirement 


This table is the outgrowth of many years’ experience in the Church School. 
requirements put upon class tables. 


tifieally correct, fullfilling all 


It is scien- 


Five Reasons Why Workers Say It Excels 


1. Position of Children 

Every child is equally distant from the 
teacher, making it possible for each one to 
hear and see. The design permits the pupils to 
sit in a natural position, there being no cross 
pieces, bulky legs nor useless drawers to 
interfere. 
2. Enough Space without Waste Space 

The table is designed to accommodate nine 
pupils—three across from the teacher, and 
three at each end. If necessary, two more 
may be seated beside the teacher without 


4. Artistic Qualities 

The table is artistic in- every detail—finish, 
in a 
The 
pedestal effect i's both substantial and digni- 
fied. 


proportions and shape. It looks well 


room of any shape or set at any angle. 


The finish igs pleasing. 


5. Reasonable Price 


The construction and quality have not been 


sacrificed although the price is low. 


(This is the maximum number of 
pupils any class in the Children’s Division 


orowding. 


should have.) The compactness of the table 
requires a Minimum amount of floor space. 


8. Folding Features 

It folds flat, thus permitting tables to be 
put out of the way when desired. The table 
folded is 30”x60/’x44%4,"”. The metal folding 
device prevents the table from either collaps- 
ing or opening accidentally, for it holds sup- 
ports firmly in place at all times. 


General Specifications 
Made from close grain hardwood. Top re- 
inforced with heavy cross strips underneath. 
Legs folded flat and equipped with special 
steel fixtures. 


Finish: Standard Brown, 8 coats, left dull. 
Size of Top: 30x60”. Folded, 30x60x4\4”. 
Heights: 22 inches (Beginners); 24 inches 


(Primary); 27 inches (Junior). 
Shipped folded in crates. 


Price $16.00 each, F. O. B, Factory. 


PUBLICATION AND SUNDAY SCHOOL BOARD OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH 


1505 RAcE STREET  :: 


:: PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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apolis, who attended the Bethany Park pital, at the age of 51 years. He had been 
Conference last year appeared in one of ill during the past two years with diabetes 
the issues of the Sunday calendar of that but was able to perform his ministerial 
Chureh. What these delegates to Bethany duties, as well as the many civic activities 
Park say of their Conference can be just in which he was engaged, until shortly be- 


as truly said of every one of the Summer 
Missionary Conferences in the Church. 
Here is what they had to say: 

“The nieest thing about the Bethany 
Conference is that it is much nicer than 
it sounds. Here at Bethany we forget our 
work, we cultivate our leisure, develop our 
interests, being careful not to fracture 
our personality in Beck’s dramatics.” 

“T had a wonderful time at Bethany. I 
enjoyed the study classes because the 
topics of disession were so modern. I am 
planning to go to Bethany next year, and 
I hope that more of our young people will 
be able to attend the conference.” 

“T enjoyed a week of excellent learning 
and rest. The lectures and lessons were of 
great value. The afternoon of rest took 
the mind away from everyday toil and 
thought of work. The speakers were all 
good, plenty of fresh air, good meals, and 
all the fine young people, are always to be 
remembered as the conference of 1928.” 

“~T had a fine time at Bethany. The 
classes were all interesting and instructive. 
Then in the afternoon, fun, fun, fun— 
swimmin’ ’n ev’ry thing. ’m sure countin’ 
on it next year!” 

“The memories of Bethany are very 
pleasant ones. The Christian fellowship 
there means much to me. Circumstances 
permitting, I will go again with my family 
next year.” 

“J believe that. this year’s conference 
was even better than the one of last year. 
Every service was an inspiration. The 
sunrise and sunset services were especially 
impressive, and the platform meetings 
were very instructive. The classes I at: 
tended were not only instructive but en- 
joyable. I hope that next year many more 
from Immanuel will have the opportunity 
of attending the conference.” 

“Again I had the privilege of spending 
a week at the Bethany Park Conference. 
Every part of the day was spent in learn- 
ing something new and good. Our delega- 
tion from Immanuel was larger this year 
and next year we hope for many more.” 

“Plenty of good times along with the 
interesting lessons make Bethany a per- 
fect place for a week’s vacation. One feels 
at home because of the fine spirit of the 
people acting as one large family.” 

“Back to Bethany by the lake to develop 
the 4 essentials necessary for Christian 
living. The morning watch, the classes, 
and the sunset service uphold the spiritual 
side of one’s life, while the recreation in 
the afternoon takes care of one physically. 
The marshmallow roast makes one become 
sociable with those present and after the 
lights are out and your mind thinks over 
the events of the day, you cannot help 
but feel that you are better mentally.” 

“There are many to speak of the inspira- 
tion of Bethany. All of these expressions 
I most heartily endorse. I want to speak 
though for the mother with younger chil- 
dren to whom Bethany usually seems an 
impossibility. In spite of the responsi- 
bility of 3 children, I was able to attend 


everything from the ‘morning watch’ to- 


the evening ‘platform meetings’, with the 
peace that comes only from knowing that 
the children are safe and happy.” 
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THE REV. FRANK P. LAROS 


One of the well known pastors of the 
Reformed Church passed away Tuesday 
night, May 7, at the Allentown, Pa., Hos- 


fore his death. A week before his decease 
a serious cold complicated his ailment and 
he was removed to the hospital a few days 
before he died. 

Mr. Laros was born in Upper Macungie 
Township, Lehigh County, Pa., March 22, 
1887, son of Jesse and Maria (nee Mohr) 
Laros. After receiving his early educa- 
tion in the township schools, he entered 
Ursinus Academy, Collegeville, Pa., in 1889, 
and in 1897 was graduated from Ursinus 
College. He completed his course in 
Ursinus Theological School in 1900 and was 
ordained to the holy ministry on Oct, 19, 
1900, at St. Paul’s Church, Pottstown, Pa., 
having been licensed in May of that year 
by Philadelphia Classis. He served the 
Pottstown charge for five years and on Dee, 
17, 1905, began his useful ministry in the 
Zion-Lehigh Charge, consisting of 4 con- 
gregations, Lehigh-Zion, St. John’s, Weis- 
enberg, and St. Paul’s. Mr. Laros resided 
in Alburtis and continued actively in this 
pastorate for 24 years. 

On Oct. 22, 1901, he was married to 
Carrie S. Stahl, who survives him, together 
with two sons, Charles F., of Northampton, 
Pa., and Harold W., a student of Muhlen- 
berg College, and one daughter, Ann Marie, 
at home. Two sisters and a brother also 
survive, Katharine Doris, head of the 
Department of French of Cedar Crest Col- 
lege, Allentown; Mrs. Pruella Yenser, Col- 
legeville, and Dr. A. H. Laros, of North- 
ampton, Pa. 

Rev. Mr. Laros was a member of the 
Ministerial Association of the Lehigh 
Valley, Covenant Commandery, No. 52, 
Knights of Malta at Alburtis, and Allen- 
town Camp, Modern Woodmen of America. 
He was acting secretary of the thriving 
Alburtis Building and Loan Association, 
which he helped to incorporate, and 
through which he was able to render finun- 
cial assistance to many of the people of 
his community. His philosophy was one 
that enabled him to bring happiness to 
many plain folk living in the community 
in which he was so active for almost a 
quarter of a century. Both through his 
religious and civic activities he displayed 
his belief in the small town which he re- 
garded as the expression of a group of 
personalities. He was a natural leader and, 
therefore, contributed much to the social 


The Rev. Frank P. Laros 


welfare. He tried to actualize his faith in 
the maxim, ‘‘It isn’t the town, it’s you.’’ 
That spirit was carried to all with whom 
he came in contact, and beautifully ex- 
pressed the work of his life. He was rec- 
ognized as a devoted son and brother, kind 
and affectionate husband and father, a 
lover of peace and concord, and a friend 
of mankind. In the pursuit of his ideals 
he was greatly encouraged and assisted by 
his devoted wife, who remains as a living 
example of the womanhood he cherished. 
Though he has passed on, his spirit will 
abide as an inspiring influence for good 
in the community he loved. 
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The funeral of Rev. Mr. Laros was held 
on May 11 at the Zion-Lehigh Church. Rev. 
A. O. Reiter, president of Lehigh Classis, 
was in charge, and Rev. Drs. William F. 
Curtis and Jacob G. Rupp gave the ad- 
dresses. Inierm nt was made in the ad- 
joining cemétery. 


ELDER WILLIAM F. SHRUM 


Mr. William F,. Shrum died suddenly 
Tuesday morning, April 30, from a heart 
attack, while at the telephone in his home 
on the Penn-Adamsburg road, Westmore- 
land County, at the age of 63 years, 2 
months and 38 days. His health had not 
been good for more than a year. Mr. Shrum 
was born in Hempfield Township, and re- 
sided there all his life. 

He was a fine Christian gentleman, a 
progressive farmer and dairyman and an 
active member of the Hempfield Township 
school board for the past 19 years, and 
was also prominent in a number of other 
community welfare organizations. 

Mr. Shrum was especially interested in 
the work of the Church and served the his- 
toric Brush Creek congregation faithfully 
as deacon and elder. He was treasurer 
of the Church at the time of his death. 


Last spring he was chosen to represent. 
Westmoreland Classis at the meeting of — 


General Synod. 

Mr. Shrum is survived by his widow, 
Nannie J. Shrum, and the following ehil- 
dren: Mrs. M. C. Stickel, of Manor; Miss 
Lila C., at home; John B., of Penn-Adams- 
burg road; Charles W., at home, and 
Attorney Paul L. Shrum, of Greensburg. 
Three brothers and sisters also survive: 
Edward, of Salina; Abner, of Jeannette; 
David C., of Hempfield Township; Mrs. 
Sadie Myers, of Brookville; Mrs. Osear 
Henry, of Jeanette, and Mrs. James E, 
Mull, of Dormont, Pa. 

Funeral services were held at the home 
Friday afternoon, May 3, and were con- 
ducted by his pastor, Rev. A. W. Barley, 
assisted by Rev. C. L. Noss, of Kittanning, 
Pa., a former pastor. Interment was made 
in the Brush Creek Cemetery. 


—A. W. B. 


WILLIAM W. WITHEROW 


William W. Witherow, for many years 
a resident of Taneytown, Md., died at the 
home of his son, Charles Witherow, in 
Washington, D. C., on Monday, March 11, 
1929, in his 79th year. Mr. Witherow was 
the son of the late Joseph W. and Lydia 
Ann Witherow. He was born and reared 
at the old Witherow homestead near Har- 
ney. In 1875 he married Harriet Amelia 
Staub, and took up his residence on a farm 
about a mile south of Taneytown, where 
he continued to make his home until 12 
years ago, when his wife died and he went 
to live with his son. 

Mr. Witherow was a man of high Chris- 
tian character, a consistent and faithful 
member of Grace Church, Taneytown, hav- 
ing served for many years as a member 
of the Consistory, both as deacon and 
elder. He represented the Taneytown 
Charge as delegate elder a number of times 
as a member of Maryland Classis, and has 
been a delegate to the Potomac Synod. 

There are surviving, the following chil- 
dren: Mrs. J. Elmer Bercaw, Mason, Ohio; 
Mrs. Thurlow W. Null and Mrs. Raymond 
Wantz, Taneytown, and Charles W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 13 grandchildren ‘and the 
following brothers and sisters also survive: 
John W., Denver, Colo.; Mrs. H. L. Hayes, 
Marion, Ind.; Mrs. W. G. Harner, Mrs. 
Flim Hoffman, Miss Sarah Witherow, 


Harney; and J. W. Witherow, Taneytown. — 
The body was brought to Taneytown on 


Thursday, March 14, and lay in state in the 


Reformed Chureh from 11 A. M. until 
P. M., when the funeral services were ¢ 
ducted by his pastor, Rev. Guy P. Bre: 
Interment was in the family lot_ 
cemetery adjoining. —G. P. | 
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